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Centennial of the Sisters of Charity 
é 


Ecuoinc THE Worps of Cardinal McIntyre, spoken last November 
on the occasion of the Centennial observance for the Sisters of 
Charity of Leavenworth: “It is a joy, indeed, to share with them, 
and with the people of Kansas, this memorable occasion.” And 
if it is fitting for the “people of Kansas,” how much the more for 
the Church in Kansas — and beyond — to rejoice with the Sisters 
of Charity of Leavenworth in their gratitude for one hundred years 
of God’s blessing. 

That the Providence of God guided the founding Sisters to 
Leavenworth can never be doubted. A glance back over the history 
of St. Mary’s there will suffice to establish that fact without ques- 
tion. Mother Xavier Ross and her small band of companions had 
been sent out from the motherhouse in Nazareth, Kentucky, to 
found a branch in Nashville, Tennessee. There they were destined 
to meet with nothing but failure and discouragement, but out of 
this disappointment they found courage to respond to the invita- 
tion of pioneer Bishop John B. Miége, S.J., of Kansas. On November 
11, 1858, they came to Leavenworth. 

From these poorest of poor beginnings, but with the wealth of 
faith and hope and charity, the community of St. Mary’s grew to 
its present 900 members who staff schools, hospitals, and homes 
for the aged and orphans, not only in Kansas but in several other 
states. One of the most phenomenal moves westward was made 
only eleven years after the little foundation was begun, when the 
Sisters made their first journey to the missions of Montana. True 
to a promise made to Father DeSmet, famous Indian missionary, 
Mother Xavier heroically sent these first Sisters to Montana. The 
blessing on this sacrifice is evidenced by the extensive apostolate 
carried on by the Sisters of Charity in that state. 

Wherever these Sisters may go, however, they remain Sisters of 
Charity of Leavenworth, and it is the plan of the present superior 
of St. Mary’s to bring every Sister of Charity back to the mother- 
house some time during the centennial year. Certainly there will 
be more than symbolical significance in this homecoming; it will be 
a blessed return to the source of spiritual life that is ever to be found 





by the religious in her motherhouse, there to renew her spirit of 
service in the joy of sharing with hundreds of other Sisters. 

The sainted bishop who first brought these Sisters to Leaven- 
worth must rejoice in their return during this year — a century later, 
and recall his special benediction on their early beginnings: “My 
biggest blessing to my Sisters of Charity. He who transplants will 
sustain. Never be afraid to send your roots deep into this new soil. 
I think you will grow here and be happy.” 

One hundred years of growth and happiness are gratefully 
acknowledged by the Sisters of Charity of Leavenworth this Jubilee 
Year. May God continue so to bless them in the years to come! 


Sister Imogene Baker, O.8.B. 


THE FATHER OF EUROPE 


A few weeks before his death, the late Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, 
proclaimed St. Benedict the Father of Europe and Patron Saint of all 
the West. This announcement was made in a papal bull commemorat- 
ing the reconstruction of the shrine which marks the house where the 
Saint was born in Norcia, near Perugia, Italy. 

In the document in which the Pope gave St. Benedict this title, he 
pointed out how after the fall of the Roman Empire when civilization 
seemed doomed, it was Benedict and his disciples who saved civilization. 
Following the inspiration of his motto, ora et Jabora, they prayed and work- 
ed. They saved the classics: the history and the culture of thousands of 
years. 

It is to St. Benedict and his monks that we owe our civilization, and 
it is in recognition of this fact that Pius XII chose this period, when 
Europe is painfully emerging from despair and the chaos of war and grop- 
ing her way toward the dawn of a new culture, to proclaim him the Father 
of Europe and Patron Saint of all the West. 





Spiritual Orientation Through the Liturgy 


By Sister Teresa Ann Doyle, O.S.B. 


On THE Feast oF Att Saints the Church presents the majestic 
scene of Christ in glory. In the midst of the throne, He stands— 
Priest and Victim — bearing the symbol of the sevenfold Spirit 
that animated and anointed Him. He alone has the power to open 
the seven seals of the Book and interpret its profound mysteries. 
As he does so, the vast assembly of the saints proclaim their eternal 
gratitude: “Thou, Lord, art worthy to take up the book and break 
the seals that are on it. Thou wast slain in sacrifice; out of every 
tribe, every language, every people, every nation thou hast ransomed 
us with they blood and given us to God” (Apoc. 5: 9-10).! The 
angels, too, echo His praise: “Power and Godhead, wisdom and 
strength, honor and glory and blessing are his by right, the Lamb 
that was slain” (Apoc. 5: 12). To this grand harmony celebrating 
the victory of the Son is joined the praise of Him to whom the 
sacrificial Lamb was offered. All heaven resounds with the hymn: 
“Holy, holy, holy is the Lord God, the Almighty, who ever was, 
and is, and is still to come” (Apoc. 4: 8). 

Such is the liturgy of the Church Triumphant, inspired by the 
Holy Spirit, and effectively described by St. John in the Apocalypse. 
It is the eternal liturgy, foreshadowed in the Old Law, fulfilled in 
the New Law, and celebrated in heaven as it is on earth in virtue 
of Christ’s command: “Do this in commemoration of me.” Through 
Christ the two modes of the liturgy are united, that of the Church 
Triumphant which enjoys vision and that of the Church Militant 
which proceeds through faith. On earth Christ, too, interprets 
the Book and, through the cycle of the ecclesiastical seasons, He 
manifests Himself and His mysteries in the Church and in the in- 
dividual soul. This contact with Christ gradually brings about a 
transformation in the faithful soul and prepares the way for the 
“age of the fullness of Christ” (Eph. 4: 13). Grace inevitably leads 
to glory — the fullness of God in the soul. 

This is the goal of every member of the Mystical Body of Christ. 
While grace is always a gratuitous gift, as St. Paul tells us, and is 
“given according to the measure of the giving of Christ” (Eph. 4: 
4-7), we can prepare the way of the Lord and make straight the 
paths by which He will come. This is precisely the role of the 


1. Quotations from the Apocalypse are from Ronald Knox’s translation of the New 
Testament. All other biblical references are from the Douay version of the Bible. 


[7] 
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Church. As she unfolds the liturgical cycle, revealing Christ in His 
birth, life, death, resurrection, and ascension, she says: “Hearken, 
O daughter, and see, and incline thy ear” (Psalm 44: 11). The 
Church not only teaches us how to prepare the way for the Lord 
but also how to be attentive to His words and responsive to His 
actions. 


Each Season Has Its Preparation 


Throughout her yearly cycle, the Church stresses the need of 
preparation. Each of her seasons has its period of preparation: 
the approximately four weeks of Advent preceding Christmas, the 
forty days of Lent in preparation for Easter, and the ten days of 
special prayer and supplication for the descent of the Holy Spirit. 
She also sanctifies each of these seasons with a solemn fast. Through 
precept and example she continually shows us the relation between 
prayer and perfection. Repeatedly her admonition is: “Be ye per- 
fect as your heavenly Father is perfect” (Matt. 5: 48); “pray with- 
out ceasing” (Thess. 5: 17). Cassian, a great master of the spirit- 
ual life, asserts: ““Without the virtues, it is impossible to acquire 
this peaceful and continual prayer, and without this prayer the vir- 
tues, which are its foundation, will not reach their perfection.” 
“Before prayer,” says the wise man, “prepare thy soul: and be not 
as the man that tempteth God” (Ecclus. 18: 23). 

Advent is essentially a period of preparation. It is a time of 
expectation for the coming of Christ, who is “the same yesterday, 
today, and tomorrow.” Whether we regard the Advent-Christmas- 
Epiphany celebration as “one great feast oriented to the parousia’”® 
or view it historically as the anticipation and first manifestation of 
the Word made flesh or consider it mystically as a looking forward 
to Christ’s coming upon our altar and into our hearts — we must 
prepare for His coming. Through the prayers she places on our 
lips, the instructions she inculcates, and the sentiments she inspires 
through her Advent liturgy, the Church makes it clear that this 
preparation ought to proceed along moral, ascetic, and doctrinal 
lines. 

The Mass and Office during the Sundays of Advent urge us to 
prepare for the Lord by humility, freedom from sin and detach- 
ment from worldly ways. She opens her lessons for Matins with 
the reading of Isaias. ‘“‘Woe is me,” he says, “because I am a man 
of unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people who have un- 
clean lips.” And then he tells us, one of the seraphim came with 
a live coal from the altar, “And he touched my mouth and ex- 

2. John Cassian, Coll. ix, cap. 2. 


3. Pius Parsch, The Church’s Year of Grace, Collegeville, Minnesota: Liturgical Press, 
1957, p. 10. 
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claimed, “Behold this has touched your lips and your iniquities shall 
be taken away, and your sin shall be cleansed.’”” The Church 
pleads for the coming of the Redeemer who will save us from our 
sins up to Christmas eve when in the last of the Great O’s she ex- 
claims, “O Emmanuel, our King and Lawgiver, the expected of 
nations and their Savior, come to save us, O Lord, our God.” 


Let us root out sin, says St. Paul in the epistle for the first Sun- 
day of Advent. ‘Let us walk becomingly ... not in revelry and 
drunkenness... not in strife and jealousy.” In the remaining 
Sundays of Advent the austere asceticism of St. John the Baptist 
is brought to our attention: “Make ready the way of the Lord, 
make straight his paths. Every valley shall be filled, and every 
mountain and hill shall be brought low.” He must increase, I must 
decrease. Mary’s frat, her mission of charity to Elizabeth, and her 
glorious Magnificat express the positive aspects of the Advent 
liturgy. 


Humility, compunction, and penance are virtues stressed in the 
Advent liturgy. The soul is urged to combat internal and external 
enemies, to free herself from the tyranny of the senses, and to pre- 
pare for the way of the Lord. Such is the preparation demanded 
for the first stage of the spiritual life, the purgative way. 


Christmas brings us to Christ, flesh of our flesh, tangible and 
visible! We pray with the Church: “Almighty God, now that we 
have been newly enlightened by the Word made flesh, grant that 
our deeds may reveal the light of faith that shines in our hearts” 
(Second Mass for Christmas). Pope St. Leo in his Christmas ser- 
mon which is read in the second nocturne of the Matins for Christ- 
mas says: “Recognize, O Christian, thy dignity! Thou hast been 
made a partaker of the divine nature . . . be mindful of whose head 
and body thou art a member!” Let us walk while we have the 
light of faith and contemplate the great truths manifest in the 
Epiphany. The Church reveals the splendors of the illuminative 
life to those who are pure of heart and who have some insight into 
the mysteries of Christ but who have not yet tasted the sweetness 
of divine love. With the magi we renew our own dedication, our 
offering of poverty, chastity, and obedience and bow down in rever- 
ential awe. The Church on the feast of the Epiphany, in her in- 
comparable mystic way, communicates to us new lights and a relish 
for the unitive life. By recalling the marriage feast of Cana she 
suggests the nuptial union of our soul with Christ. That such a 
transformation may be effected through the usual channels of grace 
is manifest in the Offertory of every Mass: ““O God, who wondrous- 
ly ennobled human nature in creating it and even more wondrous- 
ly restored it, grant that through the mystery of this water and wine 
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we may be made partakers of His divinity, who condescended to 
partake of our humanity, Jesus Christ, your Son, our Lord.” 

The Christmas season of lights and revelation ends with Candle- 
mas Day. Amidst the joyous flames of lighted candles which are 
held at the reading of the Gospel, comes the plaintive prophecy of 
Simeon, “Thy own soul a sword shall pierce.” “But Mary kept 
all these words, pondering them in her heart” (Luke: 2: 19). 

“Can you drink the chalice that I shall drink?” (Matt.: 20: 22). 
This was Christ’s challenge to the sons of Zebedee. And today He 
says, through the voice of His Church to those who desire to be 
more closely united to Him: “Can you go through the purifying 
penance of Lent, through the sorrows of Gethsemane and into the 
darkness of Good Friday?” 


The three Sundays preceding Ash Wednesday form a prelude 
to Lent. They dramatically point out the fact that “every Chris- 
tian without exception must enter into the warfare between Christ 
and Satan.” On Septuagesima St. Paul reminds us of the events 
of Exodus and that most of the Israelites who were led out of 
Egypt and through the desert did not reach the Promised Land. 
On Sexagesima St. Paul recounts his sufferings and extraordinary 
graces. On Quinquagesima he gives us the picture of the truly in- 
ward man, an adult advanced in the spiritual life, a man rooted 
and founded in charity. In the gospel for Quinquagesima Christ 
says to his apostles, “Now we are going up to Jerusalem” where 
the Son of man will suffer and die. The same gospel brings us the 
incident of the blind man who cried out, “Lord, that I may see.” 
An increase of faith, hope, and charity are essential in order to 
penetrate the great Mystery of Faith — Christ’s sufferings and 
death — and to fill up in ourselves what is wanting to His passion 
and death. This is the mystery enacted in the Church and in the 
individual soul during Lent and Passiontide. 


The earnest lover of Christ, who has learned to live above the 
life of the senses and who has caught a glimpse of His beauty and 
yet desires more intimate union with Him, undergoes further puri- 
fication of mind and intellect. In concentrating upon the “one 
thing necessary” (Luke 10: 42), with singleness of purpose, clear- 
ness of vision, and directness of aim, she makes straight for the goal. 
Conscious of the truth expressed in Christ’s words, “Thou hast hid 
these things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them to 
little ones” (Matt. 11: 26), she begs, with St. Paul, that she might 
assimilate her mind with that of Christ and that His word may dwell 
in her abundantly. Doctrinal truth is the root of the spiritual life 
and of our striving for holiness and prayer. It leads us to Christ, 
who is Truth, Goodness, and Beauty and He, in turn, brings us 
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to the Father and to the Holy Spirit from whom comes every good 
and perfect gift. 

Although the trials met on the way to the unitive life are very 
great, as doctors of mystical theology assert, Christ is the hidden 
manna, and the “Lumen Christi’ dispels the darkness. Lent leads 
to the Sacred Triduum of Holy Week. The mysteries enacted on 
those days yield the secret of the steadfastness of the Christian and 
the fortitude of the martyr, be it mystical or actual martyrdom. 
At the Last Supper Christ said, “I am the vine; you the branches” 
(John 15: 5); “If any one love me, he will keep my word, and my 
Father will love him, and we will make our abode with him” (John 
14:23). Before this promise is fulfilled, Christ Himself experiences 
utter desolation, his cloud of darkness, and exclaims, “My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” (Matt. 27: 46). Yet in 
complete conformity to the will of His Father, He prays, “into thy 
hands I commend my spirit” (Luke 23: 46). In that moment of 
immolation Christ wrought the salvation of all mankind. 

The glorious Exsultet proclaims Christ’s victory. For forty 
days He illuminates His apostles with His unexpected visits. He 
instructs them and promises to send the Paraclete, the “spirit of 
truth” who shall “‘abide” and “be in” them (John 14: 16-17). But 
the apostles must be deprived of even the splendor of the Sacred 
Humanity of the Risen Christ before the mystery of the Holy 
Trinity unveils itself to them. At the moment of His triumphant 
Ascension, a luminous “cloud received Him out of their sight” 
(Matt. 17: 5), and ten days later, the Holy Spirit descends upon 
them in the symbol of fiery tongues. Filled with the spirit of love 
and zeal, they go forth fearlessly to preach the word. The fruits 
of contemplation urge men to apostolic zeal. In very truth might 
the apostles have said with the psalmist: ““Then was our mouth 
filled with gladness; and our tongues with joy” (Psalm 125: 2) be- 
cause He has wrought great things in us. “They that sow in tears 
shall reap in joy ... coming they shall come with joyfulness, car- 
rying their sheaves” (Psalm 125: 5-7). 


Stages in Spiritual Development 


The fact that there are various stages of growth in the spiritual 
life needs no defense. St. Thomas fixed and defined the three 
stages: the Purgative, the Illuminative, and the Unitive. St. Paul 
was aware of them. St. Denis and St. Gregory of Nyssa organized 
their teaching around these stages. “There are three stages,” says 
St. Gregory the Great, “for those who are converted — the begin- 
ning, the middle, and the perfection.’”* He repeats this teaching in 


4. Morals XXIV, 7. 
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one of his Homilies on Ezechiel: “For the beginnings of virtue 
are one thing, the progress another, and perfection another.’ 
Without discussing these stages, the Church from the beginning, 
through her liturgy, oriented and adapted her children to them.° 
She set before them a pattern of spiritual growth and led them to 
the Living Spring, whence come the fruits of holiness and prayer. 
“The Spirit breatheth where he will” (John 3: 8). Ina single season 
or in many cycles of seasons, depending upon God’s grace and the 
soul’s generosity, the Holy Spirit leads the individual from one stage 
to another. Just as in the spiritual life there is no absolute per- 
manency in any one stage but rather a condition of fluctuation, so 
there is no fixity in the prayers of the liturgy. From contempla- 
tion she returns to simple meditation. She sings of the purgative 
life, the joys of the unitive way and then reverts to a hymn of 
repentance. For most of us this transformation will be effected 
gradually. The change will scarcely be perceptible even to our- 
selves. For the liturgy endeavors to make us God-conscious, not 
self-conscious. We are encouraged, however, to believe that we 
may “see the good things of the Lord in the land of the living” 
(Psalm 26: 13). Christ may keep us waiting until the third watch. 
Perhaps He may find us sleeping, as He did the sons of Zebedee, 
but He gave them another chance and in the hour of decision they 
proved their love through martyrdom. 


On three solemn occasions the Holy Spirit, through her liturgy, 
calls the virginal soul. Every soul, as the Fathers teach, is virginal, 
but in a special way is the soul of the virgin of Christ. The first 
call is at baptism when the soul is invited to “enter the temple of 
God,” in order to “have part with Christ, unto life everlasting.” 
The second call is at the invitation to the nuptials when the soul 
is espoused to “Jesus Christ, the Son of the Most High Father.” 
As the call is reiterated three times to seal it in the name of the 
Holy Trinity, the virgin responds: “And now we follow with our 
whole heart. We fear Thee, and we seek to behold Thy Face.” 
The third call is at the hour of death, when the Church chants: 
“Depart, Christian soul, in the name of the angels and archangels, 
in the name of thrones and dominations, in the name of the prin- 
cipalities and powers, in the name of the virtues, the cherubim and 
seraphim . .. into the Heavenly City.” The spouse of Christ has 
yet a special call from her Bridegroom, “Arise my love, my beauti- 
ful one, and come.” Now unveiled she is in the presence of Him 
whom her soul loves and will possess Him for all eternity. Love 
begins in faith, but the end of faith is vision. 


5. Homilies on Ezechiel II, III. 
6. See Dom Prosper Guéranger, The Liturgical Year, Westminster, Maryland: Newman 
Press, 1948, especially the introduction. 
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The sacraments, the means God has provided for bringing holi- 
ness within the reach of all men, take on a deeper significance when 
they are studied and meditated upon during the season when the 
Church recalls their institution. Throughout the year, when 
Christ stretches out His hands to us through the sacraments of 
Penance and the Holy Eucharist, we are convinced that He is our 
way, our life, and our strength. 

The feasts of the saints, which the Church celebrates in her 
yearly calendar, not only provide models for our imitation, but they 
also foster in us holy desires, which in themselves are a kind of 
prayer. How often on these feasts does the Church sing: “Thou 
hast given him his heart’s desire. .. . He asked life of Thee and 
Thou hast given him length of days for ever and ever” (Psalm 20: 
3-5). The ever recurring feasts of the Blessed Mother in the year’s 
cycle remind us that she is the virgin “full of grace” and also the 
Mother of God, who will help form Christ in us. 


I] 


The Church not only fosters spiritual growth, thereby preparing 
the soul for the highest degree of prayer, but she is a guide along 
the way. She invites us to pray with her, varying our prayers ac- 
cording to the varying moods of the Church’s Year. In order to 
avoid becoming repetitious, in discussing the Church as a guide to 
prayer, I will confine my remarks to the Divine Office. The Divine 
Office, with its daily round of psalms, hymns, lessons, responsories, 
and collects forms a complete schema of worship. Its teaching and 
prayers gradually permeate the lives of those who enter into them 
and provide food for mental prayer. Abbot Butler says: “The 
more we are penetrated with the spirit of the liturgy, the better 
able shall we be to reach the heights of interior prayer; and the more 
seriously we cultivate mental prayer, the more spiritual and con- 
templative will our recitation of the Office become.”” 

In considering the prayer value of the Divine Office,’ it is im- 
portant to understand three basic ideas: 1) That the Divine Office 
is the official, social homage which the Church Militant offers to 
God. Since the Church is the prolongation of Christ in time, 
when we pray the Office, we actually pray per Ipsum, et cum Ipso, 
et in Ipso; 2) That through the Divine Office and in union with 
Christ, the entire Mystical Body not only praises God but pleads 
to Him for the needs of all mankind; 3) That the Divine Office is 


7. Dom Cuthbert Butler, Benedictine Monachism, London and New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., p. 70. 

8. Two helpful books on the general structure of the Divine Office are: Pius Parsch, 
The Breviary Explained, St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1952, and Vilma G. Little, The 
Sacrifice of Praise, New York: Kenedy, 1957. 
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the means by which the individual soul may attain to intimate union 
with God. 

Liturgical prayer, of which the Divine Office is an integral part, 
not only holds first place in the hierarchy of prayer, as our Holy 
Father reminds us in Mediator Dei, but it leads to the highest form 
of prayer. While praise is the keynote of the Divine Office, as the 
Gloria Patri at the close of each psalm reminds us, it is also a tribute 
of thanksgiving and impetration. The Divine Office has been 
termed the sacrificium laudis (sacrifice of praise). ‘Through Him 
(Jesus Christ) let us continually offer God a sacrifice of praise: that 
is the fruit of lips praising his Name” (Heb. 13:15). The core idea 
of sacrifice is the surrender to God of some aspect of life in acknowl- 
edgment that He is the giver and source of all life. The Divine 
Office becomes a sacrifice when the giver mystically identifies him- 
self with his gift. The every act of praise is “an expression of the 
desire, often unconscious, to anticipate the arrival at life’s ultimate 
goal which is union with God, origo et finis.’® 


The Church Teaches Us How to Pray 


To show how the Church, through the Office of the various litur- 
gical seasons, gradually effects progress in prayer would be some- 
what repetitious in view of what has already been said in the first 
part of this paper. To indicate the method of prayer in the Divine 
Office and to illustrate how it gently guides the soul from “Jectio 
to cogitatio and meditatio, and thence on to oratio and contempla- 
tio,” I have selected the Office for the feast of the Dedication of a 
Church. The Office occurs several times during the year and the 
parallel existing between the Christian’s dedication and that of the 
religious with the dedication of a church is obvious. 

The function of the antiphons in the Office is to set the tone of 
the psalm or to announce the mood and theme of the feast. In 
the case of the Dedication of a Church, the antiphons perform the 
dual role. “Holiness becometh Thy house, O Lord, to the end of 
days” is the first antiphon for both Vespers and Lauds. The re- 
maining antiphons further develop the idea that the house of the 
Lord is strongly built. All its walls are precious stones; it is marked 
by dignity and grandeur. The Magnificat antiphons, for first and 
second Vespers, echo the thought that this is indeed “the house of 
God and the gate of heaven” where “‘His name shall be invoked.” 
The psalms, which are always God-centered and picture the zealous 
man, who, despite his failures, wishes to establish the law of God 
in his heart and appreciates the privilege of being admitted to the 
temple of God, form the greater part of the Office. 


9. Little, op. cit., p. 25. 
10. Ibid., p. 175. 
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The last psalm of Vespers, Psalm 147, introduces the great praise 
psalms — each beginning with Lauda or Laudate — which are con- 
tinued at Lauds. Significant in relation to this feast is Psalm 147, 
wherein the Church praises God under the twin aspect, contempla- 
tion and action, Jerusalem and Sion, and thanks Him for all the 
good that she accomplishes through Him. These special psalms 
of praise, Psalm 147 to 150, reach their culmination in the last of 
Psalms, beginning, “Praise the Lord in His sanctuary, praise Him 
in His august firmament.” This psalm sums up the teaching of 
the Old Law and the New Law, and gives glory to God for all His 
gifts. How appropriate is this psalm on the feast of the Dedica- 
tion of a Church! For through her liturgy the Church admirably 
shows the relation between the Old Testament and the New Testa- 
ment. The psalms are not only sublime vocal prayers, but they 
provide material for meditation. This is precisely the purpose of 
the mediation in the psalmody. For example: 


Praise Him with loud cymbals, praise Him with resounding cymbals*; 
let everything that breathes praise the Lord (Psalm 150: 5). 


The Divine Office teaches us ¢o /isten as well as to speak. In 
the chapter and the lessons God speaks to us. On this feast the 
chapter and some of the lessons are taken from the Apocalypse. 
We are told that this Church is an initiation into the heavenly 
Church. It is a preview of heaven, a type of the Church Tri- 


umphant. The versicles and responses scattered throughout the 
Hours, serve as ejaculatory prayers reminding us of the feast: 


V. This is the house of the Lord firmly built. 
R. And well constructed on solid rock. 


Sometimes the responses rise to an elevated form of affective prayer. 
The hymns furnish a lyric and emotional touch. The feast stirs 
the mind and heart which find expression in song: 


Thou heavenly Jerusalem, 
Vision of peace in Prophet’s dream! 
With living stones built up on high, 
And rising to yon starry sky; 
In bridal pomp thy form is crowned, 
With thousand thousand Angels round! 
(Hymn for Vespers) 


The Collect, with its invocation to the Most High, places all 
our petitions and desires before God, through the intercession of 
Our Lord, Jesus Christ. On the day of the dedication itself, the 
Church prays: “O God, Who dost invisibly sustain all creation 
and yet for the salvation of mankind dost show visible signs of 
Thy power, glorify this temple with the majesty of Thy presence.” 
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In praying under the guidance of the Holy Spirit with such 
sublime sentiments in the heart and on the lips, who can say when 
affective prayer fuses with contemplation? 

The rite of dedication itself, with its exorcism, anointing, and 
bestowal of a name, resembles baptism when the soul becomes a 
temple of God. ‘Know you not,” says St. Paul, “that you are the 
temple of God, and that the Spirit of God dwells in you?... For 
the temple of God is holy, which you are” (Cor. 3: 16-17). With- 
in this temple we must find our way to the sanctuary and the altar. 
There in the depths of our soul, in union with the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice and the sacrificium laudis, we must offer ourselves complete- 
ly “as a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable to God.” This is the 
ideal or worship, the way to holiness. St. Paul describes the pro- 
cess of growth in his letter to the Ephesians: 

For this cause I bow my knees to the Father of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 

of whom all paternity in heaven and on earth is named, that He would 

grant you, according to the riches of His glory, to be strengthened 
by His Spirit with might unto the inward man. That Christ may 
dwell by faith in your hearts; that being rooted and founded in chari- 
ty, you may be able to comprehend, with all the saints, what is the 
breadth, and length and height and depth. To know also the chari- 
ty of Christ, which surpasseth all knowledge, that you may be filled 

unto all the fulness of God” (Eph. 3: 14-19). 

Spiritual writers remind us that the power of our intercessory 
prayer is in direct proportion to our nearness to God and that the 
Church ever stands in need of the prayer of the Church Militant. 
Christ chose to redeem mankind while His divinity was united to 
our humanity. He also allowed His Blessed Mother to remain on 
earth some fifteen years after His Ascension in order that she might 
foster the growth of the infant Church through her prayer. Today, 
perhaps more than any other time in history, the Church needs 
the prayer of the whole Mystical Body. Our late Holy Father, 
Pope Pius XII, in his encyclical, Meminisse Fuvat, on the Persecu- 
tion of the Church, called attention to the urgency of the present 
time. In that encyclical he points to the living faith and stead- 
fastness of the early Christians in the midst of persecution. 

Christians in the apostolic and early years of the Church learned 
to live their baptism by penetrating the core of the great mysteries 
of faith. As those mysteries were presented in the festivals of the 
Church’s year, they relived and participated in them. They were 
convinced of the fundamental truth that the baptized Christian is 
in a very real way the temple of God, as is evident in a letter of 

St. Barnabas. Writing to the Jews and early Christians on the 
destruction of Jerusalem, he says: 


But let us inquire whether there is still not another temple of God... 
in our habitation God truly dwells ... He then who wishes to be saved 
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looks not to man, but to Him who dwelleth in man. This is the 
spiritual temple built for the Lord." 


St. Ignatius of Antioch regarded the Holy Eucharist, says Father 
Bouyer, as “a permanent proclamation of the reality of the Incarna- 
tion”” and through this heavenly Food Christians bear in them- 
selves “the presence of Christ, of the spirit, of God.” His concept 
of the martyr’s offering as ““God’s wheat” (Letter to the Romans) 
and the identification of the martyr’s suffering and death with that 
of Christ penetrate to the heart of the great mystery. That the 
early Christians realized the significance of the liturgical cycle may 
be seen from the following passage from Origen: 


To the perfect Christian, who is ever in his thoughts, words and deeds 
serving his Lord, God the Word, all his days are the Lord’s, and he 
is always keeping the Lord’s day... Again, he who considers that 
‘Christ our Passover was sacrificed for us, and that it is his duty to 
keep the feast by eating the Flesh of the Word never ceases to keep 
the Paschal feast; for ‘Pascha’ means a ‘Passover’ and in his thoughts, 
words and deeds he is ever striving to pass over from the things of 
this life to God... Finally, he who can truly say: ‘We are risen with 
Christ,’ and ‘He hath exalted us, and made us to sit with Him in 
heavenly places in Christ,’ is always living the season of Pentecost; 
and most of all, when going to the upper chamber, as the apostles 
of Jesus did, he gives himself to supplication and prayers that he may 
become worthy of receiving ‘the mighty wind rushing from heaven,’ 
a wind which is powerful enough to destroy sin and its fruits among 
men, and worthy of having some share of the tongue of fire which 


God sends. 


Through a Threefold Cycle the Church 
Brings Us into Contact with Christ 


By means of her threefold cycle, the day, the week, the year, 
the Church brings us into contact with Christ. Through the Mass, 
the Canonical Hours, and the cycle of seasons and feasts, Christ 
teaches us how to pray, how to live with God all day long, and how 
to integrate the passage of time with our own spiritual growth. 
As we pray and live each day in the spirit of ““The Church’s Year 
of Grace,” to borrow the phrase of Father Parsch, we may confident- 
ly hope to “advance in wisdom and age” (Luke 2: 52) — wisdom 
to realize that it is holiness which gives efficacy to our works and 
is the secret of the Church’s ever fruitful apostolate. 

To participate in the daily liturgical life of the Church — the 
Mass and the Divine Office — calls for an expenditure of time and 
effort. But since the liturgy is the Church’s official prayer of praise, 
petition, and oblation offered in the name of Christ for the entire 

11. Epist. Cathol. S. Barnabae Apost., cap. 16. 

12. Louis Bouyer, Liturgical Piety, Notre Dame, Indiana: University of Notre Dame 


Press, 1957, p. 217. 
13. Contra Cels, VIII. 
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Mystical Body, it is important that all Catholics understand it and, 
so far as circumstances allow, participate in it. The Church com- 
mends those religious orders whose Rule binds them to the recita- 
tion of the Divine Office. In our own day she has given whole- 
hearted approval to those congregations who have adopted the 
Office, even in the abbreviated form. As matters now stand the 
recitation of the Divine Office scarcely takes more time than that 
already required for the prayers of many religious communities. 
The Sacred Congregation of Rites recently took the initiative in 
restoring the basic meaning of the liturgy and in deleting repetitions 
in it through the decree on the “Liturgical Order of Holy Week” and 
that on “Reducing the Rubrics to Simpler Form. Accretions in the 
liturgy developed during the Middle Ages at a time when religious 
communities evolved into choir monks and choir nuns, into lay 
brothers and lay sisters. As a consequence, the liturgy became 
the work of specialists rather than the public prayer in which all 
God’s people participated. With the simplification of the rubrics 
already begun and with the promise of a more complete reform of 
the Breviary, we may confidently hope that more religious com- 
munities may join in the main stream of the Church’s worship. 


Through participation in the official prayer of the Church, re- 
ligious come to understand better the relation between contempla- 
tion and action. The distinction, sometimes made between the 
two, is artificial and is justified neither psychologically nor histori- 
cally. St. Thomas, it will be recalled, says, “actio ex contempla- 
tione divinarium derivetur.”“ This statement may be interpreted 
as contemplation overflows into the charity of the apostolate in 
the Church. St. Gregory, a long time ago said, “we can remain 
fixed in the active life,” and herein lurks a danger, “but in the con- 
templative we are by no means able to keep the mind on the 
stretch ... it (the mind) has to return to the active life and to exer- 
cise itself for long in the practice of good works.” Pope Pius XII, 
in a broadcast to contemplative nuns last summer, warned them 
against confusing the “principle of the contemplative life” with “the 
frequency and length of exercises.” He also urged them to allow 
“the invincible force which animates the apostolate of the Church” 
to pervade their intellects and hearts.* It must ever be kept in 
mind that the Church Militant unites the prayer of Mary with 
the work of Martha. Following the Church in her daily, weekly, 
yearly cycle of prayer is the surest way of forming Christ in us and 
in helping others to reach the “age of the fullness of Christ” (Eph. 
4: 13). 

14. St. Thomas (II-II, 188, 2 ad 2). 


15. Homilies on Ezechiel. I, v, 12. 
16. NCWC Radio and Wire, Eastern Kansas Register, August 8, 1958. 














Scholarship and American Catholics 


By Sister Jerome Keeler, O.S.B. 


AN ARTICLE PUBLISHED in the autumn number of Thought in 1955 
caused a great stir and considerable comment, favorable and un- 
favorable, among Catholics in the United States. The title of the 
article by Monsignor John Tracy Ellis, of the Catholic University 
of America, was ““The American Catholic and the Intellectual Life.” 
The same theme was taken up by Father Gustave Weigel, S.J., in 
Notre Dame’s Review of Politics in 1957, and later again by Father 
John Cavanaugh, former president of the University of Notre Dame, 
in an address to the John Carroll Society in Washington, D.C. 

Two books dealing more fully and broadly with the topic have 
been published during 1958, New Life in American Schools by Rev. 
Leo Ward, C.S.C., and The American Catholic Dilemma: An Inquiry 
into the Intellectual Life by Thomas F. O’Dea, Associate Professor of 
Sociology at Fordham University. Father Ward’s thesis is that 
the principal reason why Catholic schools have not produced numer- 
ous scholars is simply because “they were not set up for scholarship 
or primarily for learning at all” (p. 10). They were originally open- 
ed so that the faith and morals of Catholic boys and girls would be 
protected. Such an end, according to Father Ward, might have 
been all right in the beginnings of these schools, but at the present 
time it is not at all sufficient. The purpose of our Catholic schools 
at all levels ought to be to impart and induce Christian living. 
The title of Professor O’Dea’s book indicates that the author poses 
a series of questions without trying to answer them all categorically. 
He presents a dilemma which he does not try to resolve, but the 
reader feels that he too leans to the view that the Catholic schools 
in America have not produced their share of scholars. 

Father Ward definitely calls for new inspiration in American 
Catholic schools and believes that a new vision is possible and urgent- 
ly needed. He recognizes that the pioneers in Catholic education 
in this country and their successors through the years have done ad- 
mirable, even heroic things under extremely difficult circumstances, 
that the 90,000 Sisters presently teaching in our schools are worthy 
of the highest praise in sacrificing their lives for these children. 
But if we reply honestly to the question raised by Monsignor Ellis, 
“Do American Catholic schools produce scholars?” the answer is 
no, they fail to turn out their quota of top-qualified scholars. 

Like Monsignor Ellis, Father Ward attributes this failure to the 
fact that during the past two centuries American Catholics have 
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been too poor, too busy, too much in the minority to love learning 
and to seek it wholeheartedly. Now the picture has changed, how- 
ever, and such excuses are no longer valid. Even though the 
parochial school system was inaugurated not for scholarship but to 
save the faith and morals of our young people, its present aim ought 
to be to produce in the students a deep and abiding love for learning. 
The saving of souls is a very good aim indeed, but the main business 
of any school is learning, and of a Catholic school, Christian learning. 


Christian Learning Is Defined 


One of the big problems that Father Ward discusses at length 
is this “Christian learning.” Through three chapters he attempts 
to define and clarify it, to show that it really exists and in what it 
consists. He defines it as knowledge gained from reason and en- 
riched by revelation. “Without revelation,” he says, “man can 
come to a true understanding of nature and man’s nature, and also 
of direction and tendency in nature. This understanding can be 
philosophy — squared with reality, truth reached by natural intu- 
itions and reasonings. But given revelation on the same matters, 
man has a better chance to arrive at a philosophy of them” (p. 42). 
To confirm this statement that there is such a thing as a Christian 
learning (denied by some) Father Ward cites as authorities Etienne 
Gilson, Jacques Maritain, and Dietrich von Hildebrand. Géilson, 
in speaking of a Christian philosophy says: “Thus I call Christian, 
every philosophy which, although keeping the two orders formally 
distinct, nevertheless considers Christian revelation as an indis- 
pensable auxiliary to reason” (p. 60). He insists that theology and 
philosophy must be kept distinct but not separate. Father Ward 
also quotes Maritain to show that he too believes in a Christian 
philosophy, so that a scholar, while safeguarding purity of phil- 
osophy, seeks also to learn something of divine things from faith 
and theology. Dietrich von Hildebrand stresses the importance 
of the attitude of the man seeking knowledge and shows that if he is 
a true Catholic the guiding influence of revelation will be an im- 
portant factor in the formation of this fundamental attitude (p. 77). 

A Christian school is not merely one where religion is taught, 
where the teachers and students are Christians, but one “where, 
knowing God’s word has something positive to do with some other 
learnings, and not simply as motivation, but in learnings as learnings” 
(p. 87). 

The principal dangers in our Catholic elementary and secondary 
schools to date have been the danger of piety being substituted for 
real learning; and for our colleges that of secularism, a divorce be- 
tween religion and secular knowledge. It is very easy to let belief 
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take over where work should prevail, to substitute faith for hard, 
serious study. 


Father Ward’s chapter on Catholic Action, in which he stresses 
the necessity of applying Christ’s word to our lives, points out that 
it is not merely a question of technique, but a learning of the intel- 
lectual virtue called “prudence” or practical wisdom. Can one 
learn virtue? One can certainly learn about virtues, their value 
and importance, the rewards and punishments in this life and the 
next. Strictly speaking, this is all we can do in any learning pro- 
cess — geometry, history, language, literature. The teacher tries 
to show that certain theoretic truths are true, that certain goods 
are desirable, and, if it is practical learning, he requires action. To 
learn to cook, one has to cook. So the pupil learns about virtue 
and practices it. Father Ward says that in Catholic Action people 
are learning “the particular learning that is most difficult and most 
necessary of all learnings: namely, the prudential intellectual virtue 
of how to live as human beings” (p. 139). He emphasizes the im- 
portance of Catholic Action and its flowering in the lay apostolate. 


Professor O’Dea’s book analyzes many problems — the general 
problem of the intellectual, the conflict between reason and faith, 
the heritage, cultural patterns, and social structure of American 
Catholicism. From a consideration of these matters he suggests 
some very vital conclusions, without attempting, as we mentioned 


above, to give the last word on any of them. 


Causes of Our Failure to Evolve 
A Vital Intellectual Tradition 


He defines as intellectuals those committed to the intellectual 
solution of human problems, including creative artists and critics. 
He shows the hostility and suspicion, the interior anguish, they must 
often suffer from their fellow citizens. He believes that in this 
country the American Catholic group has failed to evolve a vital 
intellectual tradition displaying vigor and creativity, to produce in- 
tellectual national leaders in numbers appropriate to its size and 
resources. With Father Cavanaugh he asks: “Where are the Cath- 
olic Salks, Oppenheimers, and Einsteins?” Two evident causes of 
this failure are our activism which exalts the practical and belittles 
pure knowledge, and our cultural patterns, especially our heritage 
of defensiveness. These blocks, these frustrations, according to 
O’Dea, can be overcome by confidence based on deep faith. 

In Chapter III, taking up the problem of tension that has fre- 
quently existed throughout Christian history between reason and 
faith (he substantiates this with numerous examples) Professor 
O’Dea shows that while at the present time the Catholic Church 
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has displayed itself as a veritable champion of rational thought and 
has time and again affirmed its confidence in the human intellect, 
there have been periods when difficulties have arisen between Chris- 
tian faith on the one hand and the requirements of the intellectual 
life on the other (p. 60). Likewise he contends that the fact that 
we hold the intellectual life as subordinate to the spiritual life is 
sometimes interpreted as derogatory to intellectual activity among 
Catholics. The argument that as Catholics we have all the answers 
from faith, therefore there is no need for intellectual inquiry, is 
merely an excuse for mental laziness. There is, of course, no opposi- 
tion between spiritual perfection and intellectual perfection. 

O’Dea’s last chapter entitled “Conclusions” sums up the soci- 
ological factors which have influenced the development of intellectu- 
alism among American Catholics. He analyzes the situation which 
sometimes has resulted in a cleavage between the intellectual quest 
of the layman and the religious and ecclesiastical goals of the priest 
and even in a separation of religion from the intellectual life. Formal- 
ism in teaching, authoritarianism in solving problems, clericalism 
imposing its views upon the laity, moralism which sees life as a 
series of ethical problems, defensiveness which results from a long 
history of minority status — these five factors play an important 
part in inhibiting intellectual life among Catholics in America. He 
concludes: “If Catholics remain alienated from the intellectual life 
of America, if they remain entrenched within their own formulae 
and aloof from the common life, if they permit themselves to become 
identified with anti-intellectual outbursts, then Catholicism will fail 
to meet with the full power of which it is capable the challenge of 
our times” (p. 166). 

We may not completely acquiesce in the views of Father Ward 
or Professor O’Dea. These two books and the articles mentioned 
above by Monsignor Ellis, Father Weigel, and Father Cavanaugh 
have aroused stimulating discussion and some controversy. Most 
readers nod their heads in agreement on the low estate of intellectual 
life among Catholics in America, shake them in distress that it is 
so, but do not dispute that the picture given by these scholars is 
fairly correct. There are some, like Father Robert Slavin, O.P., 
who deplore this drawing attention to the defects in Catholic higher 
education, and to others, who, like Father Robert Gannon, S.J., who 
think we have had enough breast-beating among Catholic educators. 
Most of us close the books with the feeling that we want to think 
out a way to resolve the difficulties, to make a constructive effort 
to bring Catholic education in America to fulfill its enormous poten- 
tialities. 





Dom Marmion’s Gift to Religious 


By Sister Mary Paul Ege, O.S.B. 


IN HIS REMARKABLE elucidation of the monastic ideal Dom Columba 
Marmion gives to religious a jewel of many facets. The precious 
stone is the Benedictine concept of religious dedication — seeking 
God —a way of life in which the good news of the Gospels is pre- 
served undiluted and lived in a concentrated Christianity. The 
facets of this jewel include abnegation, prayer, the spirit of abandon- 
ment, and those divine fruits, charity and peace, which enrich the 
soul as it draws closer to its Creator. To continue the comparison, 
this living gem receives meaning and beauty from the light of faith; 
and in its every detail it is cut to the pattern of Christ. 

Dom Marmion makes practical his doctrine of the ideal by 
balancing it with the means of attaining the ideal; rather he inter- 
weaves means with end so skillfully that the soul is kept constantly 
aware of the end, seeking God, and yet is never left at a loss in 
this quest. 

His clear reasoning appeals to the mind; his insight in applying 
divine truth to weak human nature appeals to the heart. He has 
nothing of the sales-talk approach, the attempt to impress through 
amusing anecdotes or clever turns of phrases. He does not seek 
to entertain or to introduce material which is startling or new. 
Rather he keeps his disciple on solid ground basing his teaching on 
the Holy Rule of Saint Benedict and on scripture, drawing especi- 
ally from the Gospels and from Saint Paul. The heart of his doctrine 
is Christ — Christ the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 

The wonder of man’s divine adoption through baptism is the 
theme of the abbot’s series of conferences entitled Christ the Life of 
the Soul. A study of Christ as the model and the source of all holi- 
ness is presented in Christ in His Mysteries. Since both of these 
works are directed to all the faithful, they are indeed a part of Dom 
Marmion’s doctrine for religious. But specifically directed to those 
invited to a closer and more direct imitation of Christ are his Christ 
the Ideal of the Monk and Sponsa Verbi. In these volumes also, as 
in all his teaching, the holy abbot keeps the soul preoccupied with 
the person of Christ, for his deepest conviction is that only the Son 
of God can lead us to God. 

In outlining his concept of the religious life Dom Marmion speaks 
with disarming reason and discretion. As a true follower of St. 
Benedict, he views the religious state not as an extrinsic institution 
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on the fringes of Christianity, but rather as Christianity itself in 
its pristine purity. The monk is first of all a Catholic; his life is a 
liturgical life bound up essentially with the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass and the Divine Office. 

Noting with his holy master that by disobedience man cut him- 
self off from God, Dom Marmion shows that by obedience he goes 
back to God and that this return is effected admirably well in the 
cenobitical society. 

Dom Marmion defines the religious: 

A simple Christian is a child of God; a monk is likewise a child of God, 

but one who seeks, in the largest possible degree and by especially 

adapted means, to develop this condition of a child of God. 

Yet the abbot of Maredsous notes that the religious is enhanced 
with a nobility even more sublime than the divine adoption be- 
stowed in baptism. Ashe explains in Sponsa Verdi, his small volume 
inspired by St. Bernard’s commentary on the Canticle of Canticles, 
the soul which already holds the position of child of God is now 
privileged to live in the relationship of spouse, assuming through 
divine invitation and grace both the burden and the bliss of un- 
limited devotedness, incomprehensible intimacy, and _ spiritual 
fecundity. 

It is this enunciation of Dom Marmion which is uniquely con- 
sequential, for deing gives direction and significance to doing. We 
sometimes hear that a teacher, a farmer, perhaps even a pastor, 
lags in his duty. His life has become monotonous, but one day he 
is favored with a striking reminder of his dignity — to be a bearer 
of truth to his fellow man, to work as a partner with his Creator in 
continuing plant and animal life in the world, to bring his flock 
innocent and complete into the eternal sheepfold of heaven. How 
this new awareness bestirs the lagging spirit and compels a man to 
act in keeping with the greatness of his calling! The religious too 
must be saved from narrowness, routine, and shortsightedness. For 
him too a potent preventive or restorative lies in a realization of the 
nobility of his profession. Dom Marmion provides this effective 
remedy both in his Christ the Ideal of the Monk and in his Sponsa 
Verbi. 

Originally a series of conferences given to the nuns of Maredret, 
this latter work is a treasure of inspiration for the religious Sister 
who would revaluate her objective dignity. The theme of this 
treatise is that the soul consecrated by vows becomes by virtue of 
that consecration the spouse of Christ. 

There exists .. . between God and the soul a deeper and more in- 


timate relation than that derived from its quality of child; the soul 
is invited by the Word to the rank of spouse.? 


1. Columba Marmion, O.S.B., Christ the Ideal of the Monk. St. Louis: Herder, 1926, p. 97. 
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As always, Dom Marmion explains clearly how Christ is the exemplar. 
The human nature in Christ, he says, is a perfect spouse of the 
eternal Word. That human nature is devoid of all personality. 
Given up wholly to the Word, it lives in entire dependence on Him. 
This perfect union between the Word and the sacred humanity, ex- 
plains Abbot Marmion, employing his usual gentle logic, is the model 
of the union between the Word and the soul of the religious. 


Once the soul’s sublime calling is established, the means of liv- 
ing according to that calling assume a proportionate significance. 
Detachment from all creatures is an essential preliminary, and vir- 
ginity is one of the principal means of this detachment. But Dom 
Marmion never overstresses the negative. In the same chapter in 
which he discusses leaving all things, he emphasizes fecundity. 


Fecundity is one of the Divine attributes; nay, it is the very life of 
God. Divinity and fecundity are, in a supreme sense anonymous... 
Moreover both are essentially actual. For God to live, is to be in 
Himself an act of fecundity always actual... In giving being to man 
God grants him the power to imitate this paternity; he gives fecundity 
To man. This fruitfulness is a reflection of the Divine fruitfulness. 
In the design of God, this was the last stage in the natural perfection 


of man. (Jdid., pp. 35-36). 


This leads to the conclusion which Dom Marmion borrows from St. 
Bernard, namely, that spiritual fruitfulness is “the highest perfec- 


tion of a Spouse of the Word” (/did. p. 79). 

To clarify the various means of attaining the lofty ideal of monas- 
tic life which he sets before us, Dom Marmion gives generously and 
untiringly of his sublime doctrine. Christ is the Ideal. Always the 
soul is turned to Him as to an energizing exemplar. 


Joy in Christ is a theme which permeates all that Dom Marmion 
has to tell us. For him life is essentially positive. At its best it 
is characterized by simplicity. Simplicity and joy are facets of the 
Benedictine ideal which are especially welcome in our age of com- 
plexity and general insecurity. A more detailed consideration of 
the joy and the Christo-centric simplicity which mark the abbot’s 
teaching will, perhaps, afford us a deeper understanding of his gift. 

He regards faith, religious profession, and the instruments of 
good works as forming the framework of the monastic life. Repeat- 
edly he reminds us that faith is the foundation of the monastic life 
as it is of the entire Christian life.* God fashioned our hearts in 
such a way that they need gladness; this gladness is found and be- 
comes an habitual disposition through faith, for by this virtue we 
come to the very possession of God in this life. With fatherly 


2. Columba Marmion, O.S.B., Sponsa Verbi. St. Louis: Herder, 1925, p. 13. 
3. Marmion, Christ the Ideal of the Monk, p. 88. 
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solicitude Dom Marmion exhorts us to live intensely the life of faith 
and he reiterates St. Benedict’s promise. 


In the measure that we g> forward in the observance of the precepts 
which is the putting into practice of our faith, it is with hearts en- 
larged that we shall run the way of perfection with unspeakable sweet- 
ness of love (Christ the Ideal of the Monk, p. 104). 


In treating of profession, the starting point of monastic perfec- 
tion, Dom Marmion points out that this ceremony is linked with 
the sacrifice of the altar and like Christ’s sacrifice it should be 
“worthy of God, — a full holocaust, — a holocaust offered out of love.” 
(Ibid. p. 108). He reminds us that profession makes the religious 
especially pleasing to God as one who is newly baptized and that it 
enhances all the soul’s future actions by leavening them with the 
virtue of religion. He urges us to daily renewal of our profession. 

In calling attention to the instruments of good works, Dom 
Marmion discloses St. Benedict’s practical concept of the monastery 
as a school and as a workshop. He crowds out any possible notions 
of quietism, showing that we must set ourselves practically to the 
urgent task of seeking God. 


Dom Marmion Outlines the Twofold 
Character of Monastic Perfection 


The twofold character of monastic perfection as outlined by 
Dom Marmion consists in the way of abnegation and the life of 
union with Christ. He dwells on compunction of heart as a basic 
disposition. Defining this virtue as an habitual awareness of our 
sinfulness, he at once brings forth the positive element explaining 
how this fundamental attitude nourishes confidence in God and 
strengthens the soul against temptation. Self-renunciation is an 
outgrowth of compunction. With great discretion, Dom Marmion 
reminds us that renunciation is only a means, though a necessary 
one. “Mortification and self-denial are but for time; the life that 
they safeguard and foster in us is everlasting” (Jdid., p. 189). 

Poverty — not only regarding material things but also in spirit— 
fits perfectly in the Benedictine program of total renunciation. 
Dom Marmion indicates to what extent this aspect of abnegation 
fosters the virtue of hope and frees the soul for possession by the 
Word. 

This master of the spiritual life provides the religious with an 
excellent commentary on St. Benedict’s teaching on humility and 
obedience. With marvelous persuasion he begins his treatise by 
showing how God wishes to communicate Himself to souls in order 
to be their beatitude. Convincingly, he stirs the soul to despise 
every vestige of pride because it is an obstacle to the divine com- 
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munication. With characteristic clarity he discusses the nature 
and character of humility, the degrees of this virtue which apply 
to all Christians, and finally those which he terms properly monastic. 
He gives the reminder, so frequently needed, that humility is truth 
and as such dare not deny God’s gifts. Emphasizing that its chief 
purpose is to dispose the soul for all graces, even perfect charity, he 
extols the wisdom of St. Benedict, who made humility a basic element 
in western monachism (Christ the Ideal of the Monk, pp. 228-243). 
Dom Marmion’s masterly discussion of obedience is a typical 
example of his effective blend of reason and psychology. After ex- 
plaining how humility flowers into obedience, he projects this latter 
virtue as so great a good that before he has had time to suggest that 
we practice it, we are disposed to do so. Christ’s obedience in order 
to bring humanity back to God is the example cited for our imita- 
tion in bringing ourselves back to God. The Benedictine religious 
has no special work such as to preach or to teach but only to seek 
God in obedience to his abbot. Dom Marmion would have us under- 
stand and appreciate all that St. Benedict exacts in this regard. 
Obedience, he says further, should be supernatural, accompanied by 
an intense spirit of faith, hope, and love, and, of course, carried out 
in union with Christ. Like the great patriarch himself, the abbot 
of Maredsous is severe in his condemnation of disobedience and 
murmuring. 
Dom Marmion gives us an exalted estimate of the Divine Office, 
a sacred obligation which receives foremost consideration in his 
teaching on the life of union with Christ. He treats this subject 
with singular brilliance: 
The Eternal Word is a Divine canticle singing the Father’s praise... 
From all eternity He gives, has given and will give, in this infinite 
and unique act which is Himself, eternal and adequate glory to His 
Father . .. The Word is the Canticle that God inwardly sings to Him- 
self, the Canticle that rises up from the depths of the Divinity, the 


Living Canticle wherein God eternally delights, because it is the 
infinite expression of His perfection” (Jdid., pp. 294-295). 


When the Son of God became Man, 


This same canticle which, from all eternity the Word causes to re- 
sound in the sanctuary of the Godhead, was prolonged and sung upon 
earth.... 

Henceforward it will be prolonged for ever in creation. For ever, 
Christ’s Humanity will therein sing, to the glory of the Father, a 
canticle of human expression but of incommensurable price and con- 
sequently alone worthy of God: this is the Opus Christi (Ibid., p. 296). 


Dom Marmion explains how the Word has bequeathed to His 
Church the mission of perpetuating this canticle and how the Church 
in turn has entrusted much of this sublime task to religious. The 
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Divine Office on the lips of man becomes the hymn even of intimate 
creation. It enlists the homage of faith, hope, and love; and it 
takes on greatest splendor when it is accompanied by suffering, for 
then it becomes truly a sacrifice of praise. 


For those who are tempted to clutter their lives with various 
private devotions and a multiplication of projects, Dom Marmion 
would recommend a very simple prayer life. The Divine Office, he 
asserts, provides us with prayers for all our needs, nourishes our 
souls, and serves as an effective means toward union with Christ. 
It is also pre-eminently an apostolic work. 

This master of the spiritual life does not discuss mystical states 
in a formal way, but he certainly endorses contemplation. Indeed 
it would be impossible for the soul to know so intimate a relationship 
as that of spouse of the Word without its knowing something of the 
language of the spouse, which truly is contemplation. In Dom 
Marmion’s estimation, the normal state of the religious is akin to 
contemplation, for it is a life of recollection under the eye of God. 


Little by little, the soul mounts towards God and prayer becomes its 
very breath; habitual union, full of love is established, a very simple 
but steadfast contact with the Lord: God becomes the life of the 
soul (Jdid., p. 369). 


Fruits of Complete Abandonment 


The doctrine of abandonment is another priceless facet of Dom 
Marmion’s gift. He advances it with the same surety as does 
Thérése of Lisieux, finding in self-surrender one of the purest ex- 
pressions of love. This disposition, he believes, should be easy to 
attain, for it is based on God’s will for us, which is full of paternal 
love, and upon the twofold realization that without God we can 
do nothing but that with Him we can do all things. Souls given 
thus completely to Him, He leads to the heights of perfection, pro- 
tects in a special way, and gladdens with joy and peace. 

Charity and peace are more than facets of the religious life. 
Rather they blend like an aura surrounding the whole of the monastic 
gem and radiate its beauty to the whole world. 


Regarding charity, Dom Marmion admonishes us that “‘we 
ought to love our neighbor, not as an abstraction, but as he presents 
himself to us in reality” (Sponsa Verbi, pp. 43-44). Above all, it 
is in the saints, that is, in souls completely detached that one finds 
the deepest fraternal love. In this regard he mentions St. Bernard, 
St. Anselm, and St. Theresa. In the saints, he tells us, “‘it is the 
purity of their love that is the secret both of its depth and its tender- 
ness” (Iéid., p. 45). Love of the Word is the mainspring of the 
soul’s being. It possesses all the avenues to the heart, every move- 
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ment of the soul. Given up to love, the soul has nothing of its own, 
lives no longer for itself, but entirely for its Spouse. 

Holy Communion is the union par excellence in which the soul 
is given the secret and supreme fruit of perfect union. “How admir- 
able is this fecundity; it is much more wonderful than that of earthly 
unions,” exclaims Dom Marmion (Jéid., pp. 81-82). The soul’s 
fruitfulness extends over the entire Church. Religious may do no 
exterior works at all, yet through lives of pure union with the Word 
they exercise tremendous influence. 

Nature’s fecundity is limited, explains this master of asceticism, 
but the faithful soul’s has no bounds, for in her lives the Word, 
whose unending activity is divine love enlightening, and saving souls. 
Every faithful spouse of the Word is a true co-operator in the re- 
demption, one whose fecundity cannot be measured. Since this is 
true of a single consecrated soul, Dom Marmion remarks that a 
whole monastery is indeed an incalculable source of supernatural 
power. 

Dom Marmion’s doctrine is applicable to the problem of initial 
response to the religious vocation. His teaching is an indirect 
refutation of the worldly notion that religious life is only negative, 
a multiplication of acts of self-denial, perhaps even a shunning of 
the burdens of parenthood — and all of this adding up to no great 
positive good (in the secular mind). By instinct all living creatures 
fulfill themselves in passing life on to others. Far too many people 
consider religious life a thwarting of that instinct; Dom Marmion, 
however, disproves that error, not by argument of any kind, but 
by explaining that fruitfulness is the highest perfection of the re- 
ligious — a spiritual fecundity, spiritual parenthood. Just as phys- 
ical generation is realized through human union in marriage, spiritual 
generation, which is as real an activity and greater, is the result of 
true spiritual union with God Himself. This is a dignity so lofty 
that, as the abbot of Maredsous reminds us, no creature can ever 
aspire to it unless God makes the advances and furnishes constant 
grace. If a mother could but behold Dom Marmion’s monastic 
jewel, if she could but realize that a daughter wishing to give her- 
self directly to God seeks not negation but spiritual motherhood, 
could she object so strenuously to her entering the convent? Ifa 
young woman tempted to turn away from the beckoning Christ 
could fix her vision on Dom Marmion’s ideal, union with God and 
bearing fruit for Him, would not this make all the sacrifices anticipat- 
ed in leaving home and in following a rule of life add up to some- 
thing unspeakably glorious? 

Since Dom Marmion’s conferences are steeped in the spirit of 
Christ and St. Benedict, they merit not only to be made available 
to young religious but even to be ranked as required reading during 
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the years of formation. (And, among Benedictines, what book could 
excel Christ the Ideal of the Monk for use as a text throughout the 
novitiate year to introduce novices to the monastic life and imbue 
them with the spirit of St. Benedict?) The younger the reader, the 
better, for Dom Marmion fosters a taste for basic doctrine. Yet 
when we meet a person in whom that taste has not been cultivated, 
we need not be surprised that he finds fundamentals uninspiring. 
Like the individual who, having grown up on cheap types of music, 
can find no delight in symphony, so too the religious who has long 


(Continued on page 42) 


St. Gertrude: Not an Abbess 


By Gordon Bodenwein 


Most oF THE ReEpreEsENTATIONS of St. Gertrude which one will 
come across are almost sure to portray the saint in one of two 
postures. She will be clasping in her right hand a crozier, as in 
the famous Spanish painting executed at the instance of the Bishop 
of Tarragona about 1600. Or she will be depicted wrapped in 
prayer at a prie-dieu against which reclines gracefully the inevitable 
crozier — as in the well-known picture of Ittenbach. 

On the title page of an American edition of the Life and Revela- 
tions of Saint Gertrude, published in 1952, which seems, unfortunate- 
ly, to be the only available current account of St. Gertrude in Eng- 
lish,* the subtitle is “Virgin and Abbess, of the Order of St. Bene- 
dict.” In this work, the first book of the Revelations (called here 
the Jnsinuations) and certain other chapters are entirely omitted 
and their place taken by what purports to be an account of the 
life of St. Gertrude. “The illustrious Benedictine Abbess,” we read, 
“was born at Eisleben’”” — two misstatements at the start, to go 
no further. In this manner the narration progresses and confusion 
becomes more confounded — as the identification of St. Gertrude 
the Great with the Abbess Gertrude becomes more complete. 

For these were two distinct persons. The Abbess Gertrude was 
one person. St. Gertrude the Great was another person. The Ab- 


* Editor’s Note: In defense of works in English on St. Gertrude the reader’s attention 
might be called to the introduction to The Exercises of Saint Gertrude by a Benedictine Nun 
of Regina Laudis, Westminster, Maryland: Newman Press, 1956, which states: “Through 
the slip of a heedless historian in 1595, she (St. Gertrude) was confused with Gertrude von 
Hiechobers and therefore supposed to have been Abbess of Helfta.” 
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bess Gertrude did not write the Revelations and was not canonized. 
St. Gertrude wrote the Revelations, but she was never an Abbess. 

The correction of the persistent error, which came into being in 
the sixteenth century, was made by the Benedictines of Solesmes 
in their edition of the Revelations in 1875. But it went unnoticed 
in many quarters, so that in 1952 it was possible to bring out an 
American edition, translated into English in 1870 from a French 
edition in Latin of 1662, with utter unawareness that St. Gertrude 
the Great, who wrote the Revelations, never in her life was more 
than a simple nun, that she never for an instant enjoyed the abba- 
tial dignity. 

To get the picture straight, it is necessary first to consider the 
facts of the saint’s life. St. Gertrude was brought to the Monastery 
of Saint Benedict at Helfta, in upper Saxony, by her parents, or, 
perhaps, as an orphan, in 1261 when she was five years old. There 
she entered the alumnate and afterwards the novitiate and be- 
came a professed nun in the same monastery where she remained 
for the rest of her life. It is not known who were her parents nor 
where she was born (on January 6, 1256) though probably this was 
somewhere not at too great a distance. She proved to be proficient 
in her studies of the liberal arts and of theology and was greatly 
esteemed for her eminent holiness of life. 

It was when she was twenty-five years old that she received, on 
January 27, 1281, the vision which was to be the first of many. 
This happened to her in the dormitory after Compline, although 
she seemed still to be in choir, “in the corner where I was accustomed 
to make my tepid prayer.” Eight years later on Maundy Thurs- 
day, this time in the sacristy where the community was assembled 
in order to proceed to the infirmary where one of their number was 
approaching her end, she was inspired to take pen and tablet and 
record her celestial communications. She did not stop writing un- 
til she had finished what became Chapter V of Book II of her 
Revelations, under the title, Ambassador of Divine Love. 

At this point it is well to bear in mind that St. Gertrude never 
held a position in the monastery where she spent all her life more 
important than that of assistant to the choir mistress, St. Mechtild, 
her friend and confidant. 

St. Gertrude died in 1302 and was interred at Helfta but, due 
to the calamities that befell the monastery in succeeding years, the 
resting place of her holy relics is unknown. In 1606 the Holy See 
authorized a private cult to St. Gertrude for the nuns of the convent 
of St. John the Evangelist at Lecce, in Apulia, Italy. In 1609 the 
same favor was granted to the Conceptionist nuns of Mexico and 
in 1654 it was extended to the Cassinese Congregation and twenty 
years later to all Benedictines. Her name was inscribed in the 
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Roman martyrology in 1678 and Clement XII, in 1738, extended 
her cult to the entire world. Her feast day was fixed finally in 1932 
for the universal church as of November 16, although the Bene- 
dictines still celebrate it on November 17. 

When St. Gertrude appeared as a child of five at the gates of 
the monastery at Helfta the superior of the community was the 
Abbess Gertrude, the daughter of Albert of Hackedorn. She had 
unanimously been elected abbess in 1251 at the age of nineteen, 
when the convent was located at Rodarsdorf, the day following 
the death of Cunegunda, the first abbess, who had held this office 
when the infant community was established near the castle of the 
Counts of Mansfeld in 1229. One of the first acts of the Abbess 
Gertrude was to found in 1253 another monastery at Hedersleben 
for whose expenses her brothers, Albert and Louis of Hackeborn, 
made themselves responsible. (This convent succeeded in surviving 
until 1810 when it was suppressed by Jerome Bonaparte. The com- 
munity, one of exemplary piety, then numbered thirteen nuns). 
On the second Sunday after Pentecost five years later, in 1258, 
Gertrude’s community moved to Helfta, some miles from the 
populous city of Eisleben, to property which had belonged to her 
family. Here the Bishop of Halberstadt, Vulrado, said the first 
Mass there and gave the veil to a number of religious. The church 
was dedicated to God under the title of the Virgin Mary and the 
new foundation was called the Monastery of Saint Benedict. For 
the occasion the Counts of Mansfeld and of Querfurt, who had dis- 
tinguished daughters in the community, were present with a con- 
course of noble guests, many of them near relatives of the young 
and energetic Abbess Gertrude. The Archbishop of Magdeburg 
presided. The impressive event was still a matter of happy refer- 
ence when the child Gertrude entered the monastery three years 
later. 

It is recorded of the Abbess Gertrude that she was a person of 
exceptional prudence, discretion, and wisdom. She ruled benignly 
and firmly, was devoted to prayer and to work. She taught by 
example, was foremost in sacrifice and sought always the glory of 
God and the good of the souls entrusted to her care. She insisted 
that her spiritual daughters should be trained in the study of the 
Fathers and of Holy Scripture, so that her monastery was known 
for miles around as a center of culture and learning — as well as 
a community of religious women noted for their great devotion and 
holiness of life. When she died in 1291, after forty years and eleven 
days of rule, she was inconsolably mourned by her daughters. 
The testimony to her exalted character as it is given in Chapter I 
of Book V of the Ambassador of St. Gertrude is an enduring and 
splendid hymn of praise. ‘We do not believe,” writes the scribe, 
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“that there has been in the whole world a creature gifted by Our 
Lord with more natural gifts, freely and abundantly given. In 
truth, although she received and educated more than a hundred 
persons in holy religion, we have not heard it said by any of them 
that there has ever been found one who inspired more love or 
should have been preferred to her.” 

With all this, of the Abbess Gertrude, excellent woman that she 
was, it is to be remembered that she never had any visions, wrote no 
revelations and was never canonized. 

Another person that must be mentioned along with St. Gertrude 
the Great is St. Mechtild of Hackeborn. So interwoven are their 
stories that no account of the one is complete without knowledge 
of the other. And where there has been confusion in regard to the 
one — St. Gertrude the Great having been identified with the Ab- 
bess Gertrude — clarification must extend to the other. 

St. Mechtild was born in 1241 and was seven years old when 
she was taken by her mother for a visit to the Monastery of Rodars- 
dorf where her sister, Gertrude of Hackeborn, nine years her senior, 
was a member of the community. When it came time to go home, 
the child made such a fuss and begged so hard to remain that she 
finally was permitted to stay. When her sister Gertrude in 1258, 
now abbess since 1251, moved the community to Helfta, Mechtild 
went there too. To her sister Gertrude, Mechtild owed her re- 
ligious formation and she became, before long, noted for her humili- 
ty, her fervor, and her charm. She was appointed choir mistress 
and was in charge of the monastic school. 

To her care was confided the child Gertrude when she arrived 
at Helfta, Mechtild then being twenty years old. Between them 
there was fashioned the holy friendship that endured to the end of 
their lives. It was St. Gertrude who caused the Revelations of St. 
Mechtild to be written without the latter’s knowledge and St. Mech- 
tild was much disturbed about it until she understood that it had 
been done by divine order. Thus there came into being that re- 
markable narration known as the Book of Special Grace which 
caused the name of St. Mechtild to find fame abroad and brought 
her, years later, recognition in the pages of Dante’s Divina Com- 
media. She was taken gravely ill in 1291 and was unable to attend 
the obsequies of her sister the Abbess Gertrude who died that same 
year. Assisted by St. Gertrude, she passed to her eternal reward 
November 19, 1298, at the age of fifty-seven years. In Chapter 
XXX of her Revelations it is written of St. Mechtild that she pos- 
sessed all the virtues of the religious life and merited to be number- 
ed in the ranks of the angelic hosts. 

It is important to remember that there were also two Mechtilds 
at Helfta during this same period — Mechtild of Magdeburg, a 
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holy Beguine, spent the last twelve years of her life there and com- 
posed, likewise, a book of Revelations, entitled Lux fluens divinitatis. 
St. Mechtild of Hackeborn, sad to say, has been confused with 
others of the same name — Alban Butler having been one to fall 
into this error. 

So grave a mistake in regard to St. Gertrude originated from 
the erroneous reading of one single phrase of the Ambassador, in 
Chapter I of Book V which tells of the last illness and death of the 
Abbess Gertrude. According to the Vienna manuscript of 1490 
(the only surviving codex) the genuine original reads: Unde et 
orantibus pro ea saepius per istam in spiritu dedit responsa consola- 
toriorum verborum, which may be rendered, ‘“‘Praying then for her, 
Our Lord often gave them consoling replies by means of this per- 
son.” It can be seen that the meaning is somewhat obscure as to 
“this person” (per istam). The Carthusian John Lansperg in 1536 
added two words to clarify the text to the effect that it was the 
nuns praying for the Abbess Gertrude and that the consoling replies 
were given by means of this person Gertrude. This is correct 
enough, “this person Gertrude” being St. Gertrude the Great, and 
so it was understood by other authors (including Louis Blosius) 
making proper distinction between the two persons. 

It was Arnold Wion, O.S.B., in his book Lignum Vitae (1595) 
who seems to have been the first who, seeing in the text the same 
name in two places, identified the two persons and made of St. Ger- 
trude an Abbess, daughter of the Count of Hackeborn and sister 
of St. Mechtild. Then in an edition of John de Castaniza (Madrid 
1599) the text in question was made to read “another Gertrude” — 
who it was understood made her appearance for the first time. To 
this latter was attributed the account contained in Book V while 
all of the Revelations that preceded was attributed to the Abbess 
Gertrude who as the author was then thought to be St. Gertrude 
the Great. The ‘another Gertrude,” being a minor character, 
seems forthwith to have disappeared from the record! 

From the context of the works of both St. Gertrude and St. 
Mechtild it can be deduced that there was only one Gertrude who 
was Abbess, the person known as the Abbess Gertrude. She died 
in 1291. St. Gertrude in Chapter II of Book I of the Ambassador 
foretells the election of Adolf of Nassau as emperor on the same day 
which it took place, May 7, 1292. The new Abbess was now Sophia 
of Mansfeld who renounced her office in 1298 (due to a dispute about 
monetary matters with the canons of Halberstadt who had put the 
nuns — the see being vacant — under an interdict). There was 
then no abbess for a period of five years until Jutta of Halberstadt 
was elected in 1303, St. Gertrude having entered into glory the year 
before. (Followed by the Abbess Lutgarde, the Abbess Mechtild 
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of Querfurt. Catalina Watzdorff in the days of the Reformation 
was the last Abbess of the community — having enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of being called Jezebel by Martin Luther). There is no 
place for another Gertrude as Abbess in this list and, to be sure, 
St. Gertrude does not need the title to shine as a most brilliant star 
in the firmament of the elect. 

Does it make any difference, really, whether St. Gertrude was 
an Abbess or not? In the interests of history, of course, it does. 
If the account is to be truthful, it is important. For the matter 
is not one of controversy, it is simply a question of fact; to main- 
tain that St. Gertrude was an Abbess is not to know what one is 
talking about. Even if the telling of the story is to be regarded, 
in the modern manner, as a novel without fiction, its authenticity 
is certainly doubtful if it is not resolutely founded upon fact. If, 
on the other hand, biographical history is being “fictionalized” and 
it is deemed necessary to know what the cook in the kitchen at Port 
Royal is talking about, or what concerns Sir Thomas More’s fool 
on London Dock, or what sentiments Margaret Mary put into 
speech after some of her more serious contretemps with the other 
nuns, well, then, the account ceases to be history. 

Nor is it necessary to make St. Gertrude an Abbess in order to 
render her more “picturesque.”” She stands in her own right sufh- 
ciently majestic without the aid of the abbatial staff. No more is 
it called for to invent conversations for her — she surely was talk- 
ative enough in her own supernatural way. No, there are no in- 
ventions required for any of these extraordinary women of the 
monastery of Helfta, the two Gertrudes and the two Mechtilds. 
They belonged to an intimate inspiration that now long since seems 
to have almost passed away. But their example of walking, with 
lamps burning, steadfastly toward their heavenly goal is one that 
need never perish. 

It is the promise that whoever will read the Revelations of St. 
Gertrude with humble devotion will not fail to draw from them 
light, comfort and instruction and the reward of eternal salvation. 
The saint asked that her book be preserved from all error and it is, 
perhaps, not far from the mark to hope that, however unworthy 
the effort of those who would seek to rectify past confusion in re- 
gard to St. Gertrude herself, they may be granted some small share 
in the abundance of those gratuitous graces which figure so largely 
in her marvellous song. 





The Virtue of Charity and the Rule 
of Saint Benedict 


By Sister Terrance Minton, O.S.B. 


Saint Grecory, who recorded the miracles of Saint Benedict, tells 
us that the Rule of the Saint is noted for its “discretion.”! The 
truth of this statement may be attested to by the fact that the 
Rule continues in use today and provides a way for many souls 
to try to live in a perfect Christian manner. 

However, in addition to the moderateness, orderliness, and prac- 
ticality of the Rule which called forth the word “discretion” from 
Saint Gregory, one may associate many other virtues with the Rule 
of Saint Benedict. Humility and obedience, for example, take on 
a special significance under the pen of the Holy Patriarch, and al- 
though faith, hope, and charity have no special chapter among the 
seventy-three of the Rule, yet these virtues are present in every 
single chapter; one might say on every single page. To a person 
particularly interested in the virtue of charity, or to a soul especial- 
ly attracted to the practice of this virtue, the Rule offers ample 
material for thought and for daily application. With such a per- 
son in mind, let us consider briefly charity in the rules of the pre- 
decessors of Saint Benedict, charity in the life of St. Benedict, and 
then charity in the Rule, finally drawing some conclusions for a 
Benedictine of today. 

Charity will be taken in the sense of the ‘Greatest of the Com- 
mandments,” to love God, and of its necessary consequence to love 
one’s neighbor for the sake of God. A present day work on the 
virtues says, “...it is correct to define charity as a supernatural 
friendship with God and with all those who participate in the life 
of God.” 

Going back to an older source, we read the following in a work 
by Saint Maximus: 

Many have said much about charity. Looking for it only among 

the disciples of Christ, will you find it, for they alone held the true 

Charity, the Teacher of Charity, of which it is said: Jf J should have 

prophecy and should know all mysteries, and all knowledge... and 


have not charity, it profiteth me nothing. He then that possesses chari- 
ty, possesses God Himself, for God is charity.* 


1. Pope St. Gregory the Great, Life and Miracles of St. Benedict (tr. Odo J. Zimmer- 
mann, O.S.B., and Benedict R. Avery, O.S.B.), Collegeville, Minnesota: The Liturgical 
Press, 1949, p. 432. 

2. B. Olivier, O.P., “Charity,” The Virtues and States of Life (ed. A. M. Henry, O.P.), 
Chicago: Fides Publishers Association, 1957, p. 162. 

3. Maximus the Confessor, The Ascetic Life, the Four Centuries on Charity. (tr. Polycarp 
Sherwood, O.S.B.), Westminster, Maryland: Newman Press, 1955, p. 173. 
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A look at the regulations for the communities that preceded 
Saint Benedict will show that he incorporated the charity of those 
rules and at the same time extended it. He included in his monastic 
regulations not only the idea of “preferring nothing to the love of 
Christ,” (Chap. 4) but also the exhortation, “not to seek what 
seems good for oneself but rather for another” (Chap. 72). 


St. Pachomius is credited with beginning a pattern of community 
life. The religious for whom he was concerned had been accustom- 
ed to living as hermits and therefore would not have accepted a 
complete change to regular community living; therefore St. Pacho- 
mius allowed a great deal of latitude, saying that the men for whom 
he legislated could or could not take their meals in common. This 
was the general tenor of his way, to allow a great deal of leeway. 
Thus it portrays the value placed on seeking close union with God 
individually with less attention to the fraternal charity that is 
needed in a more closely knit community. 


Saint Basil, whose Rule provided a great source for Saint Bene- 
dict, placed much more emphasis on the cenobitical life which he 
is said to have chosen for the following reasons: 


Life with others is more excellent because, in the first place even for 
the supply of their bodily needs, men depend upon one another. 
Further there is the law of charity. The solitary has only himself 
to regard; yet “charity seeks not itself.” 

Again, the solitary will not equally discover his faults, there being 
no one to correct him with meekness and mercy. ‘There are precepts 
of charity which can only be fulfilled in the cenobitical life.‘ 


In speaking of the two, Saint Pachomius and Saint Basil, Abbot 
Butler makes this comparison: 


St. Basil’s construction of the monastic life was fully cenobitical, be- 
ing an advance in this line on that of St. Pachomius. We have seen 
that in the latter’s monasteries the community was divided into 
houses, each with its own separate life, the necessary results, no doubt, 
of the large number of monks; while even in the houses there was 
great freedom in the matter of attendance at meals, and it was only 
for the principal celebrations that the whole community assembled 
in the public church. St. Basil, on the other hand, established a 
common roof, a common table, common work, and common prayer 
daily; so that we meet here for the first time in Christian monastic 
legislation the fully realised idea of the cenobium and common life, 
properly so called... St. Basil, then, declared against even the the- 
oretical superiority of the eremitical life over the cenobitical. He 
laid down as a principle that monks should endeavour to do good to 
their fellow-men; and in order to bring works of charity within reach 
of his monks there were attached to the monasteries hospitals, or 
hospices, for the sick and the poor, wherein the monks ministered; 


4. A. Vermeersch, “Religious Life,” The Catholic Enclyclopedia, 1912, XII, p. 750. 
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also orphanages were established, separate from the monasteries but 
close at hand, and under the care of the monks.5 


This brings us then to the Saint himself. Saint Gregory said 
of Saint Benedict that he could not have lived other than he taught. 
We know then that the virtue of charity was possessed by him in 
a high degree. In the very first chapter of the Dialogues, Saint 
Gregory states, “In his desire to please God alone, he turned his 
back on further studies, gave up home and inheritance and re- 
solved to embrace the religious life.’” 

It is interesting to note that not only is his love for God shown 
in the very first chapter but also his love for God’s creatures, in 
this case for his governess. Saint Gregory describes the event 
which depicts this thus: 

One day after asking her neighbors to lend her a tray for cleaning 

wheat, the nurse happened to leave it on the edge of the table and 

when she came back found it had slipped off and broken in two. 

The poor woman burst into tears; she had just borrowed this tray 

and now it was ruined. Benedict who had always been a devout 

and thoughtful boy, felt sorry for his nurse when he saw her weeping. 

Quietly picking up both the pieces, he knelt down by himself and 

prayed earnestly to God, even to the point of tears. No sooner had 

he finished his prayer than he noticed that the two pieces were joined 
together again, without even a mark to show where the tray had been 


broken. Hurrying back at once, he cheerfully reassured his nurse 
and handed her the tray in perfect condition.’ 


As those who are familiar with the Dialogues know, Saint Bene- 
dict worked many other miracles, many of them out of love for his 
neighbor. The very fact that he was given the power of miracles 
attests to his own love of God. The great depth that this love 
had reached towards the end of the Saint’s life can be seen in an 
incident that took place immediately after his death. 

That day two monks, one of them at the monastery, the other some 

distance away, received the very same revelation. They both saw 

a magnificent road covered with rich carpeting and glittering with 

thousands of lights. From his monastery it stretched eastward in a 

straight line until it reached up into heaven. And there in the bright- 

ness stood a man of majestic appearance who asked them, “‘Do you 
know who passed this way?” 

“No,” they replied. 

“This,” he told them, “is the road taken by Blessed Benedict, the 

Lord’s beloved, when he went to heaven.’ 


But, if we had not had the Dialogues we would have been able 
to discover the charity of St. Benedict from the Rule itself. One 


5. Cuthbert Butler, O.S.B., Benedictine Monachism, London: Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1919, p. 16. 

6. Dialogues, p. 2. 

7. Ibid., pp. 2-3. 

8. Dialogues, p. 75. 
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instance will be sufficient to show the possible applications that 
one might make. In chapter one, after giving a brief description 
of the Gyrovagues, the Saint goes on to say, “Of the miserable 
conduct of all such men it is better to be silent than to speak.” 
This statement gives quite a lesson on charity towards one’s neigh- 
bor in regard to speech and also reveals the Holy Abbot’s own 
practice in this regard. 

From the frequency with which he quotes from Scripture, we 
discover that the Saint’s charity was nourished on the Bible. In 
the Prologue we find Saint Benedict holding up the highest form of 
love as a goal for his disciples with the words from Sacred Scripture, 
“Not to us, O Lord, not to us, but to Your name give the glory” 
(Prologue). 

When giving instructions to the Abbot of the monastery, Saint 
Benedict reminds him too of the necessity of keeping “‘first things 
first,” and he uses a Scripture quotation again to strengthen his 
point. He writes, “And if he be tempted to allege a lack of earth- 
ly means, let him remember whft is written: ‘First seek the king- 
dom of God and His justice, and all these things shall be given 
you besides’ ” (Chap. 2). 

Placing love for God and God Himself who is Love as the im- 
mediate object of the spiritual life, Saint Benedict further uses 
Scripture in his Rule to speak of how a monk may show love for 
his brethren. He tells the Abbot for example that “‘it is not the 
healthy but the sick who need a physician” (Chap. 27). He also 
gives the cellarer of the monastery a deep charity as an ideal, re- 
minding him that if he has nothing else to give, he should give at 
least a “good word in answer, for it is written, ‘A good word is 
above the best gift’”” (Chap. 31). 

The counsel that Saint Benedict gives in regard to the care of 
the sick brethren could hardly have been written with more charity. 
It calls for charity not only on the part of the nurse but also on the 
part of the infirm member. Nor is the foundation in Scripture with- 
held from the followers of the Saint as they are reminded: 


Before all things and above all things, care must be taken of the 
sick, so that they will be served as if they were Christ in person; 
for He Himself said, “I was sick and you visited Me,” and “What 
you did for one of these least ones, you did for Me.” But let the sick 
on their part consider that they are being served for the honor of 
God, and let them not annoy their brethren who are serving them 
by unnecessary demands (Chap. 36). 


Having seen, from citing a few of many instances, that Saint 
Benedict’s charity is the charity of the Gospel, let us notice a few 
further examples picked at random from the Rule which gave us 
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an idea of the regard that he wishes the men and women who are 
to adopt his Rule to have for this queen of virtues. 

Towards the end of the Prologue he has a description of a time 
in the spiritual life that every Benedictine longs for with his whole 
heart. He says, “For as we advance in the religious life and in 
faith, our hearts expand and we run the way of God’s command- 
ments with unspeakable sweetness of love.” 

Of special significance from the point of view of this paper, is 
the fact that first among the Instruments of Good Works, is listed, 
“In the first place to love the Lord God with all one’s heart, all 
one’s soul and all one’s strength” (Chap. 4). 

Abbot Delatte in commenting on this passage makes the fol- 
lowing observations: 


The precept is comprehensive and complete. It is satisfying to have 
all the duties of the Christian life comprised in one unique obliga- 
tion.... The mind is more attentive when it has but one thing to 
consider; the will is more determined when it has but one end to 
pursue; the soul is more serene and more joyously persevering when 
it has reduced all to unity. We are only required to love. In this 
is summed up all morality. “Love and do what you will,” said St. 
Augustine; and before him the Apostle, attributing to charity the acts 
of all the particular virtues, established the truth that charity of it- 
self is sufficient, while without it nothing suffices (I Cor. xiii).® 


Looking through the other Instruments of Good Works one will 
notice also the following references to charity: “To prefer nothing 
to the love of Christ”; “Not to forsake charity”; “To love one’s 
enemies”; ““To pray for one’s enemies in the love of Christ.” All 
of these deal specifically with the virtue of charity, and there are 
many others which include the virtue of charity as well as some 
other virtue. 


After concluding the chapter which he dedicates to humility, 
Saint Benedict fits all the twelve steps into the main purpose of the 
monk’s life and says, “Having climbed all these steps of humility, 
therefore, the monk will presently come to that perfect love of God 
which casts out fear.” 

Saint Benedict specifically legislates for a wide sphere of charity 
in regard to the “delinquent brother.”” He reminds the Abbot to 
be very solicitous for him and to send someone to console him secret- 
ly so that “‘as the Apostle says, charity may be strengthened in 
him” (Chap. 27). 

Twice St. Benedict refers to the virtue of charity in the chapter 
on the weekly servers in the kitchen. He recommends that all 
take their turn, if possible, saying, “For this service brings increase 
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of reward and of charity,” and again, “Let the rest serve one an- 
other in charity.” 


“Benedictine hospitality” is an expression that has almost be- 
come a byword with guests of the monasteries and convents who 
have experienced it. Looking in chapter fifty-three which deals 
with guests, a reader will discover that Saint Benedict bases this 
hospitality on charity. He legislates for the brethren thus: 


In the salutations of all guests, whether arriving or departing let all 
humility be shown. Let the head be bowed or the whole body 
prostrated on the ground in adoration of Christ, Who indeed is re- 
ceived in their persons. 


Concerning the one who most directly holds the place of Christ 
in the monastery, Saint Benedict has a special word to say in chap- 
ter sixty-three, where he designates the title by which the superior 
is to be called. There we read: “But the Abbot, since he is be- 
lieved to represent Christ, shall be called Lord and Abbot, not for 
any pretensions of his own but out of honor and love for Christ.” 

In considering the one who is to hold this vital position in the 
monastery, Saint Benedict again brings in the virtue of charity, 
reminding the Abbot that “he should love the brethren,” and again 
that he should “study rather to be loved than to be feared” (Chap.2). 

One of the most beautiful, perhaps, of the references to charity 
found in the Holy Rule, occurs in chapter sixty-eight. The brother 
is told what he must do if he is commanded to do something that 
seems to him impossible. After the brother has humbly presented 
the difficulties he thinks are present, if ““The Superior still persists 
in his decision and command, let the subject obey out of love, 
trusting in the help of God.” 

As a final and culminating point of showing how the virtue of 
charity is to be found in Saint Benedict’s Rule, one could quote 
the entire chapter which is entitled, “On the Good Zeal which 
Monks Ought to Have.” 

Just as there is an evil zeal of bitterness which separates from God 
and leads to hell, so there is a good zeal which separates from vices 
and leads to God and to life everlasting. This zeal, therefore, the 
monks should practice with the most fervent love. Thus they should 
anticipate one another in honor; most patiently endure one another’s 
infirmities, whether of body or of character; vie in paying obedience 
one to another — no one following what he considers useful for him- 
self, but rather what benefits another—; tender the charity of brother- 
hood chastely, fear God in love; love their Abbot with a sincere and 
humble charity; prefer nothing whatever to Christ. And may He 
bring us all together to life everlasting. 


From these examples selected at random from the Holy Rule, 
one can see the manner in which Saint Benedict widened the scope 
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of charity as it was expressed in religious life at his time. From 
Saint Benedict and his early followers, who said of the ideal monk, 
“«...if he serves God only to possess His good pleasure and not to 
know His anger, he is a perfect son.” This charity has passed on 
through the years. Now it is a part of our heritage. 

A personal study of the Rule from the viewpoint of charity will 
give the Benedictine a deeper insight into the charity of Saint Bene- 
dict himself and will, undoubtedly, bear fruit in the individual’s 
own spiritual life. Going through the Rule and underlining the 
words “love” and “charity” would prove to be an interesting and 
thought-provoking experiment. No true Benedictine who reads 
and studies the Rule prayerfully can fail to profit from doing so. 
But, if he not only reads and studies the Rule but lives it, he will 
of a certainty “attain to the loftier heights of doctrine and virtue” 
and will “come by a straight course to His Creator (Chap. 73). 


10. Sister M. Alfred Schroll, O.S.B., Benedictine Monachism as Reflected in the Warne- 
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DOM MARMION’S GIFT TO RELIGIOUS 
(Continued from page 30) 


fed his soul on superficial presentations of spirituality is incapable 
of responding to Dom Marmion’s rich exposition of essentials. 

It is indeed fortunate that Dom Marmion’s doctrine is reaching 
ever farther, for he speaks with wisdom to all: to the worldly, to 
the young, to the mature, to the jaded, to the fervent. Primarily, 
he asserts the dignity of the religious life. As he reverently turns 
before our minds the various facets of that life, he deepens our love 
for our monastic father Benedict and his Holy Rule; he provides 
a commentary sweet and thorough on many parts of that rule; 
he anticipates a question of our times: Should we relinquish parts 
of the Divine Office in favor of the active apostolate? He consoles 
the weak and challenges the strong; he reveals the joy latent in 
every aspect of renunciation; indeed he injects a heavenly optimism 
into all his teaching. He simplifies the religious life unifying all its 
aspects into one task, seeking God in complete dedication. And 
he makes this dedication so easy: a sublime relationship in Christ 
to be achieved by complete abandonment to the Word. 





With Other Benedictine Sisters 


Benet Lake, WIsconsIN 


Reception and profession ceremonies were held on Sept. 8 and Sept. 
15, with the Very Rev. Stephen Odenbrett, O.S.B., officiating. Sister 
Mary Stephen Larson, Fairfax, Minn., and Sister Mary Regina Wright, 
Springfield, Ill., pronounced their triennial vows and Miss Catherine 
Reagan, Rathbone, N.Y., received the habit and the name of Sister Mary 
Scholastica. 

Sister Maris Stella Doran was enrolled in the Benedictine School of 
Theology course at St. Joseph, Minn., during the summer. 

The Most Rev. Eugene D’Souza, Archbishop of Nagpuc, India, said 
the community Mass on June 11, assisted by the Rev. Augustine Schmitz, 
chaplain. 


BETHLEHEM, CONNECTICUT 


As September 2 marked the tenth anniversary of our enclosure cere- 
mony, we had a Solemn High Mass of thanksgiving on this day with the 
Rev. Bernard Sause, O.S.B., of St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kansas, 
as celebrant. On October 11, the anniversary of our foundation was again 
commemorated with a Pontifical Mass celebrated by the Right Rev. Leo 
Rudloff, O.S.B., Abbot of Dormition, Jerusalem, at which the sermon was 
delivered by our first chaplain, the Very Rev. Damasus Winzen, O.S.B., 
now Prior of Mt. Saviour, Elmira, New York. 

On the afternoon of October 11, Abbot Leo invested Sister Victoria 
with the monastic habit. Other investitures were those of Sister Agatha, 
clothed on June 28 by the Rev. Vincent J. DeLeers, O.Praem.; Oblate 
Sister Mary Simeon on August 6, by the Very Rev. Alban Boultwood, 
Prior of St. Anselm’s, Washington, D.C.; and Sister Joanna on November 
18, by the Right Rev. Msgr. Vincent J. Hines, Vice Chancellor of Hartford 
Archdiocese. A new postulant entered on Sept. 2. 


Bismarck, Nortu Dakota 


Seven novices were admitted to the novitiate on June 16. On July 11, 
six Sisters pronounced triennial vows, and five Sisters pronounced per- 
petual vows. 

The Rev. Mark Schneider, O.S.B., of St. John’s Abbey, conducted the 
three summer retreats for the community. He also gave a two-weeks 
course on the Scriptures. 


[43] 
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Sister Brigid Dunne received her Master of Education degree at Mar- 
quette; Sister Barbara Ann Gehrki received a Master of Arts degree in 
speech at St. Louis University, where Sister Leola Hoff also earned a 
Bachelor of Science degree in Nursing Education. Sisters Carol Woida 
and Clavera Weisbeck received the degree of Bachelor of Science in Edu- 
cation at Dickinson Teachers College; and Sister Michael Kaliher complet- 
ed work for a Bachelor’s degree in art at St. Catherine’s College, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

The Rev. Aloysius Simon, with the assistance of Sister Hugo Huck, gave 
a week’s course for lay catechetics according to the methods of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctine. This was in Bismarck and reception was 
so favorable that four catechetical days were held during the fall in four 
major parishes of the diocese. Both Sisters and lay people attended them. 

On November 23, His Excellency, Bishop Hacker, blessed the stone 
of the new priory’s first building, which is a temporary convent as well as 
the school. The Sisters hope to use the structure early in the summer, 
as completion is expected in May, 1959. 

Sisters Bernice Fibinger, Marilyn Sieloff, Marietté¢ Sickler, and Georgel- 
la Sickler are the silver jubilarians of 1958, while Sister Lucetta Eich is 
the sole golden jubilarian. The Rev. Stanley Sticka, O.S.B., convent 
chaplain, celebrated a High Mass for these jubilarians on the feast of 
Our Lady’s Assumption. 

On December 8, seven postulants were received in the Priory chapel. 
The Right Rev. Abbot Cuthbert Goeb, O.S.B., presided at this ceremony. 


CiypeE, Missour! 


Rev. Mother Carmelita and all the Sisters are grateful for the prayer- 
ful support during these many months since her accident, and beg all to 
continue praying until she is able again to resume her Adoration hours 
in the Sanctuary. 

On June 27, Sister Leo Gorman, from Brooklyn, N.Y., pronounced 
her first vows. On the same day, Sister Cherubim Bremm and Sister M. 
Justina Huppe celebrated their Golden Jubilee. 

The Sacred Congregation of Rites has granted permission for the intro- 
duction of the Cause of Father Lukas Etlin, O.S.B., monk of Conception 
Abbey, Conception, Mo., into the Diocesan Tribunal of Kansas City-St. 
Joseph, as the first step toward his possible beatification. The Rev. Lam- 
bert Dunne, O.S.B., secretary of the Most Rev. Abbot Primate, was named 
Postulator of the Cause in Rome. The Rev. Louis Meyer, O.S.B., of Con- 
ception Abbey, has been selected as Vice Postulator of the Cause outside 
the City of Rome. The latter has been studying the life of Father Lucas 
and collecting material preparatory to its introduction in the Diocesan 
Tribunal of Kansas City-St. Joseph. Father Lucas was chaplain at our 
convent in Clyde from March 1892 until his death on Dec. 16, 1927. 
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“Jesus Enthroned in Our Hearts” and “Suffering Sanctified” are the 
titles of new booklets published within the last six months. 

Some twenty groups of persons, representing a great variety of in- 
terests, visited our convent and chapels for educational and spiritual pur- 
poses during the recent months. They included grade, high school, and 
college students, from various places; Sister-students from the summer 
school at Atchison; Study and Library clubs; children’s choir (one hundred 
and fifty members from Cathedral School at St. Joseph, Mo., and their 
pastor and choir director); wives of members of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce and of the faculty of Northwest State College, Maryville, Mo.; 
Daughters of Isabella from St. Joseph, Mo.; Good Luck Club (non-Cath- 
olics from Graham, Mo.; and a Lutheran minister with his parishioners; 
twenty-five Methodist college students; and last, but not least, a group 
of second-year Novices from the Precious Blood Convent, O’Fallon, Mo. 


Cotronwoop, IDAHO 


Seven Idaho girls became novices on June 10. Making temporary 
vows on June 11 were Sister Martha, Sister Clarissa, and Sister Grace. 
These ceremonies followed a retreat by the Rev. Godfrey Diekman, O.S.B., 
of St. John’s Abbey. Seventy-two lay women made the retreat given 
June 22-24 by the Rev. Bernard Sause, O.S.B., of St. Benedict’s Abbey, 
Atchison, Kans. 

The Most Rev. James J. Byrne, S.T.D., Bishop of Boise, observed his 
Silver Sacerdotal Jubilee at the beginning of the annual clergy retreat 
which opened June 16 at St. Gertrude’s. A Pontifical Mass was offered 
by the Bishop at 5 p.m. In attendance at the Mass in the convent chapel 
and at the banquet which followed in the Academy cafeteria were fifty- 
eight of the diocesan clergy. 

Forty-six members of St. Gertrude’s Convent attended the College of 
St. Gertrude summer classes. The Rev. Bernard Sause, O.S.B., taught 
a six-weeks course in Benedictine spirituality. 

Sister Catherine attended the summer session at Gonzaga University, 
and Sister Alice was at Holy Names College in Spokane. Sister Bernadine 
continued studies during the summer toward a master’s degree in library 
science at the University of Portland on a scholarship from that institution. 
Sister Ildephonse and Sister Lucille attended the Benedictine School of 
Theology at the College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minn. Sister Scho- 
lastica and Sister Virginia remained at the Catholic University, the former 
returning to St. Gertrude’s late in August. 

Sister Agnes participated in a workshop held at the State College of 
Idaho in Pocatello, June 9-13, for instructors in practical nursing and other 
allied trade and industrial courses under the direction of the State Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education. A few weeks earlier, Sister Annella took 
a refresher course for anesthetists at St. Benedict’s Hospital, Ogden, Utah. 
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George Kopczynski, president of the Academy Booster Club, presented 
a check for $2700 to Mother Augustine from the Boosters Club on June 30. 
About the same time a $500 check was presented to Sister Felicitas, ad- 
ministrator of St. Mary’s Hospital in Cottonwood, by the local Lions Club. 
This sum was a partial payment for an auxiliary emergency light and power 
plant for the hospital. 

Sister Theodora, Sister Charlotte, Sister Henrietta, and Sister Angela 
made final vows on August 12, following a retreat given by the Rev. Bernard 
Sause, O.S.B. Sister Patricia and Sister Luitgard celebrated their Golden 
Jubilee on August 15. Present for the occasion was the Most Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Condon, Bishop of Great Falls, Mont., brother of Sister Patricia, 
and the Rev. Lambert Meder, O.F.M., of Santa Barbara, brother of Sister 
Luitgard. 

At the meeting of the Idaho Conference of Catholic Hospitals in Boise 
on October 19 and 20, Sister Felicitas of St. Mary’s Hospital, Cottonwood, 
was chosen vice president, and Sister Anthonette of St. Benedict’s Hospital, 
Jerome, secretary. Rev. Mother Augustine attended a conference sponsor- 
ed by the Catholic Hospital Association at San Francisco, Nov. 5-7. The 
convention was for higher superiors of Religious Orders and Congregations 
operating hospitals in the United States and Canada. She traveled to 
and from San Francisco with the superior and administrator of St. Bene- 
dict’s Hospital, Ogden. 

At the awards luncheon at the close of the Tenth Annual Northwest 
High School Press Conference at Gonzaga University, Spokane, Sister 
Alfreda was commended for a record attendance at all ten of the annual 
press conferences held at Gonzaga. In August she was named to the com- 
mittee on Constitution and By-Laws for the newly organized Idaho Acade- 
my of Science. 


Covincton, Kentucky 


The following Sisters have completed requirements and received degrees: 
from Xavier University, Cincinnati, Sister Mary Austin, Sister Mary 
Martha, Sister Mary Sylvester; from Villa Madonna College, Sister Mary 
Michelle, A.B. in French; from Catholic University, Sister Mary Victoria, 
M.A. in Education. 

Sister Mary Gabriel, administrator of Mount Mary Hospital, Hazard, 
Ky., has been elected president of the Kentucky Conference of Cath- 
olic Hospitals. 

Thirteen postulants, on August 15, were received into the novitiate. 

The annual Benedictine Institute for the Sisters of the Community 
was held August 16, at Villa Madonna Academy, the theme being “Chal- 
lenging the Student.” In the afternoon a pageant — “A Century of Bene- 
dictine Education in Kentucky” — was presented for the Sisters only, 
by the Sisters of the elementary section. The pageant was designed to 
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serve as an introduction to and an inspiration for the Centennial of the 
Benedictine Sisters of Covington in 1959. 

On the feast of St. Walburg, February 25, the Most Rev. Bishop Wil- 
liam T. Mulloy, will pontificate at a Solemn High Mass in the chapel of 
St. Walburg Convent. This will be the official opening of the centennial 
celebration. 

At the Diocesan Teachers Meeting in Covington, October 16-17, Sister 
Irmina, Sister Judith, Sister Aurelia, and Sister Hilarine were discussion 
leaders on four of the several panels. 

Sister Mary Irmina, registrar of Villa Madonna College, was recently 
elected president of the Kentucky Association of Registrars and Admission 
Officers. 


Covincton, LouIsIANA 


Our Benedictine family was enriched by the presence of a novice who 
is the fourth member of her family to join our ranks. On August 15 
Mary Agnes Simoneaux became Sister Mary Basil. On August 20, Sister 
Mary Grace Daly and Sister Mary De Lourdes Payne pronounced their 
temporary vows. 

With the “Benedictine Teacher” as its theme the annual community 
workshop was held August 16 and 18. Among the major topics discussed 
were: “The Benedictine Teacher,” keynote address, by Mother Patricia; 
“Teacher Discipline” by Sister Philippine; “Pupil Discipline” by Sister 
Thomas; and “The Training Program in the Elementary School” by Sister 
Johnette. The workshop was under the direction of Sister Lucy, newly 
appointed Community supervisor. 

October brought a new principal to the Academy connected with the 
motherhouse. Sister Louis Marie, who is receiving her master’s degree 
from the University of Texas in January, replaced Mother Patricia, who 
had been carrying that additional burden since her election in 1957. 

On the feast of Christ the King the new high school and convent at 
Chauvin, La., were blessed by the Most Rev. Joseph F. Rummel. The 
pioneering staff at St. Joseph’s Benedictine High School are Sister Boniface 
and Sister Johnette. 

December 18, 1958, looms as an important date in the history of our 
community, for on that day permission arrived from Rome to move the 
motherhouse and novitiate to a newly acquired piece of property. This 
new site, one-hundred two acres in size, is located approximately three 
miles from the city limits of Covington. The entire school plant as well 
as the motherhouse and novitiate is being transferred. Growth and progress 
on the part of the community and school, as well as developments in the 
business area spreading into the neighborhood of the present location, 
make this move imperative. It is significant, we feel, that the permission 
came in the midst of the monthly novena to the Infant of Prague. This 
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is one of the many manifestrations of His good pleasure since the institu- 
tion of this solemn public novena in His honor from the sixteenth to the 
twenty-fifth of every month. The novena ends with a procession in honor 
of the Holy Infant. 


Crookston, MINNESOTA 


On July 2, two novices were clothed in the habit of St. Benedict, and 
on July 11, three Sisters made profession of triennial vows and three pro- 
nounced their perpetual vows. 

Mother Mary John, prioress of Mount St. Benedict, was one of ten 
Sisters who observed the twenty-fifth anniversary of profession on August 
10 in the presence of Bishop Francis J. Schenk. 

Graduation exercises for the first class of St. Francis Hospital School 
of Practical Nursing were held in the Mount St. Benedict chapel. Diplomas 
were conferred on eight candidates. 

The Crookston Diocesan Unit of the Catholic Library Association held 
a meeting at Mount St. Benedict on November 9, at the invitation of 
Mother Mary John. The discussions developed the theme of art and its 
relation to the library. 

Sister Pius, a registered technician at St. Mary’s Hospital, received a 
first prize of $100 for a scientific paper which she presented at the State 
Convention of the Minnesota Society of X-Ray Technicians. 

Ceremonies for the blessing and the laying of the cornerstone for the 
new million-dollar addition to St. Mary’s Hospital at Detroit Lakes took 
place on July 16. The new building is expected to be ready this month. 

Sister Anne, secretary of the Minnesota X-Ray Technicians Associa- 
tion, attended the national meeting of the association in Dallas, Texas, 
accompanied by Sister Pius. 

The Spanish Education Program of the Diocese of Crookston again 
conducted two boarding schools for the children of Migrant Latin-American 
parents who work in this area during the summer months. The schools 
at Crookston and Moorhead were staffed by twenty Sisters from Mount 
St. Benedict. A total of more than 500 children was enrolled during the 
five-week summer school period. 

Sisters Ameliana and Stephen attended the Catechetical Institute at 
Holy Cross Convent, Merrill, Wis. Both Sisters are members of the Teach- 
ing Sisters and Brothers Committee of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine, and both hold leadership certificates. 

During the past summer 116 Sisters were engaged in conducting Re- 
ligious Vacation Schools in the parishes. A total of 3300 children was 
registered and received instruction. 

At a meeting of the Social Science Section of the American Benedictine 
Academy, held at St. Procopius Abbey in August, Sister Benedict con- 
tributed a paper entitled, ““The Benedictine Sisters and Their Work Among 
the Latin Americans in the United States.” 
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Five of our Sisters received degrees during the summer session. Sister 
Leocadia, Sister Margaret Mary, and Sister Leonard were graduated from 
the College of St. Catherine; Sister Modesta from Mount Marty College, 
and Sister Amata from Viterbo College. 

At the meeting of the Minnesota State Hospital Conference, Sister 
Charitas, administrator of St. Francis Hospital, was elected to serve as 
president; Sister Rita, also of St. Francis, was chosen secretary. 


CuLLMAN, ALABAMA 


Sacred Heart College was host to a meeting of the Alabama Association 
of Junior Colleges, January 17. The association, which includes six mem- 
ber colleges, was formed only last year, is served as secretary by the public 
relations director of Sacred Heart College. 

Sister Edith Price of the college and academy mathematics departments 
is presently serving a two-year term as member of the executive council 
of the Alabama Association of College Teachers of Mathematics. Under 
her direction the Sacred Heart Academy Beta chapter of the National 
Mathematics Honor Society publishes The Corollary, a bulletin to further 
interest in mathematics. 

On August 6, two novices were clothed in the habit. They are Sister 
Mary Kathleen, formerly Gertrude Gallas of South Bend, Ind.; and Sister 
Mary Eleanor, formerly Gertrude Harrison of Birmingham, Ala. 

Within the past six months, three members of the community have 
passed to their eternal reward. Sister Juliana Daly died on June 26 at 
the age of 55; Sister Adelgundis Mulzer, 71, died on the Feast of the As- 
sumption; and Sister Christina Grau died on October 9. The last-named 
had been in charge of the convent farm since her arrival as a postulant in 


1905. She was 76. 


Dututu, MINNESOTA 


Sister Joselyn Baldeshwiler, head of the department of English, assumed 
office as president of the College on August 16. This position formerly 
was held by the prioress. Because of the increasing press of duties in the 
positions of both prioress and president, Mother Martina has followed the 
example of other Benedictine abbots and prioresses in separating the offices. 

Sister Cabrini Beauvais was appointed postulant mistress on August 16. 
She succeeds Sister Agatha Riehl, who will be head of the chemistry depart- 
ment and will continue her work in cancer research. 

The college received a grant of $37,500 from the Ford Foundation for 
educational television work. This grant will help support the released- 
time of faculty for broadcasts when the local educational television chan- 
nel begins operation. 
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On the feast of St. Benedict, July 11, nineteen Sisters made perpetual 
vows and ten pronounced triennial vows in ceremonies presided over by 
Bishop Thomas A. Welch. 

Eighteen Sisters participated in the Consecration of Virgins ceremony 
on July 27. Abbot Baldwin Dworshak of St. John’s Abbey presided. 

Sister Rosemary Staeger died at Rochester, Minn., on July 10 from an 
inoperable brain tumor. Sister Cyrilla Kocianchick died on December 5 
at St. Joseph’s Hospital, Brainerd, after a lengthy illness. 

On August 15, the following Sisters celebrated their Golden Jubilee: 
Sisters Sylvester, Eugene, Madeline, Edwina, Gabriel, and De Pazzi. 
Nine Sisters celebrated their Silver Jubilee. They are Sisters Andrine, 
Seraphia, Magdella, Therese Marie, Mariella, Verona, Agnesine, Noella, 
and Sister Eucharista, subprioress. 

At a joint meeting of the Library Science and Fine Arts Sections of the 
American Benedictine Academy at St. Vincent Archabbey, Latrobe, Pa., 
in August, Sister Antonine Braun presented a bibliography of fine arts 
books recommended for college libraries. 

The North Central Regional meeting of the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association met at the College on October 17. Sister Mary Wil- 
liam MacPherson, head of the philosophy department, was hostess to 
the group. 

The Minnesota-Dakota Unit of the Catholic Library Association held 
its annual conference at the College on October 18. Sister Antonine Braun, 
chairman of the group, presided. Margaret Culkin Banning, nationally 
known local author, was the main speaker. 

Seventeen young women entered the community as postulants this fall. 

For the second time in as many years Sister Noemi Levitt received a 
national award from the Professional Photographers Association of America. 
This year Sister Noemi received the award for a photograph of an ore car- 
rier passing under Duluth’s aerial bridge. The photo was one of more 
than 5,000 entered in the annual competition. 

The cancer research laboratory of the college has been the recipient 
of several grants since June. $400 was received from Sigma XI- RESA 
in July. In August, $6,000 came from the Damon Runyan Memorial 
Fund. This money was used to purchase a Spinco ultra centrifuge. The 
Minnesota Division, American Cancer Society, contributed $3,000 for the 
current research project. “The Influence of Certain Organic Metallic 
Compounds on the Diphosphopyridine Nucleatide Oxidase System of 
Normal and Tumor Tissue.” In December, the laboratory was given a 
$100 Memorial fund for the deceased father of Dr. Aufderheide, pathologist 
at St. Mary’s Hospital. 


Eau Carre, Wisconsin 


Negotiations are now under way for acquiring property on which to 
establish a permanent motherhouse. The contemplated site is in Mauston, 
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Wisconsin, on the banks of the Lemonweir River overlooking the city 
and within the city limits. Though the property will be purchased it will 
be some time before actual construction on the buildings can begin. In 
the meantime the Sisters are exerting all their energies towards raising 
funds for the eventual construction. 

Property in Altoona, Wisconsin, where a boys’ boarding school is now 
being conducted by our Sisters for children under thirteen years of age, is 
soon to be partially sold to St. Mary’s parish there. Eventually the whole 
block will be purchased, but temporarily only two lots will be made avail- 
able to the parish, where a parochial school will be built. Pupils of that 
city will then be accommodated partially by it; the overflow will continue 
to attend the boarding school as day students. 

Sister Denis, instructor at Regis High School, participated in a typing 
demonstration at the meeting of the Catholic Business Education Associ- 
ation in Chicago during the Thanksgiving holidays. Sister Denis is area 
membership chairman of this association. 

Sister Janet, drama instructor at Regis, was one of three critic-judges 
for the Chicago Play Festival, which held a three day meeting during the 
Thanksgiving holidays during which twenty-five plays were presented by 
Catholic high schools of Chicago. 


EvizaBetH, New JERSEY 


In August Sister Gabrielle pronounced final vows and seven novices 
made first profession. On September 8, twelve candidates entered the 
community. As an outcome of the recommendations of the Sister Forma- 
tion Conferences, the postulancy has been lengthened to ten months; 
moreover, upon the completion of the novitiate year the Sisters will re- 
main at home an additional two years in order that their spiritual and pro- 
fessional training may be intensified. 

The first two community retreats in June were given by the Rev. Ber- 
nardine Shine, O.S.B., of St. Meinrad’s Abbey. The August retreat for 
the Junior Professed (those who have made final vows within the last ten 
years) was conducted by the Rev. Kevin Barron, O.S.B., of St. Paul’s 
Abbey, Newton, N.J. Father Kevin is directing a series of conferences 
for this group throughout the year at six-week intervals. Another series 
is being held for superiors and Father Anthony, also of St. Paul’s, conducts 
a third series for the Scholastics. 

Six golden jubilarians, Sister Martina, Sister Anselm, Sister Anna, Sister 
Dolores, Sister Mildred, and Sister Lucy, renewed their vows at a special 
Mass on September 6. They were guests of honor at dinner and at open 
house for the community in the afternoon. 

Mother Vincent named Sister Veronica as subprioress in September; 
Sister Placida was made superior in Springfield, N.J., and continues as 
community supervisor. Mother Vincent attended the meeting of the 
Major Superiors of the Eastern United States in New York City in October. 
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During the summer Sister Evelyn attended both the meeting of the 
National Catholic Nurses Educators Association in Pittsburgh and a work- 
shop in liturgical music at St. Vincent’s, Latrobe, Pa. Sister Joseph par- 
ticipated in the Benedictine Institute of Sacred Theology at the College 
of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minn. Sister Matthew spent the summer in 
France on a Fulbright scholarship, attending classes at the Sorbonne and 
touring the provinces; she also visited Lourdes and Rome. 

Sister Celestine obtained a grant from the Educational Foundation of 
the Standard Oil Company to attend sessions of the In-Service Institute 
for Science Teachers being held at New York University during the cur- 
rent term. 


Eriz, PENNSYLVANIA 


Following the annual retreat, election of the new prioress, Mother Alice 
Schieberl, took place on June 18. Mother Alice succeeded Mother Syl- 
vester, who has served the community in this position for the past twelve 
years. The Right Rev. John Mark Gannon, chancellor of the diocese, 
and the Rev. Martin A. Grady, vice-chancellor, presided at the election. 

On January 3, six candidates were received into the novitiate, four 
Sisters made temporary vows, and four made perpetual vows. 

Following the prescribed course, thirty Sisters received certificates as 
teachers in the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. The doctrine was 
taught by the Rev. Wilfred Nash, president of Gannon College; the methods 
by Sister Mary Esther, community director of the Confraternity. 

To help the spiritual formation of the Oblates of St. Benedict, Erie 
Chapter, the Rev. Joseph Petulla, a diocesan priest who is himself an Ob- 
late, is giving a series of conferences on the Christian Life. 


FERDINAND, INDIANA 


For several summers the Sisters of Ferdinand have been conducting 
classes for retarded children in Evansville. This work has developed into 
the opening of a two-room school in Evansville, with Sister Mary Ruth 
Graf in charge. Sister Mary Ruth has been a student at St. Coletta’s 
through extension with Cardinal Stritch College, Milwaukee. 

The Rev. Conrad Louis, O.S.B., chaplain, was on the summer staff of 
the Theological Institute held at St. Benedict’s Convent, St. Joseph, Minn. 
Before and after his term of teaching there, he conducted six retreats for 
Sisters in various convents. 

Since the Benedictines of Ferdinand took charge of Stork Memorial 
Hospital in Huntingburg, Indiana, Sister Mary James Fals has been ad- 
ministrator. At the last meeting of the Southwestern Indiana Hospital 
Administrators Association, she was named president. 

Laywomen have been admitted as students to St. Benedict’s College 
at Ferdinand for the first time this year. This community college for 
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teacher education, which has functioned as a four-year, degree-granting 
institution for some fifteen years, was first founded as a two-year teachers 
college in 1914. Besides the Sisters on the faculty now, two priests from 
St. Meinrad also conduct some of the college classes. They are the Rev. 
Fabian Frieders, O.S.B., and the Rev. Blaise Hettich, O.S.B. 

Sister Frederica spent the summer in Europe, three months of pil- 
grimage, travel, and research. She spent some time in Eichstatt, Ein- 
siedeln, and Rome, having had an audience with Pope Pius XII just four 
weeks before his death. 


Fort Smitru, ARKANSAS 


The new St. Scholastica’s Academy was dedicated October 18 by the 
Most Rev. Albert Fletcher, Bishop of Little Rock. A large assembly of 
priests, religious, laity, and students participated in the Saturday morning 
ceremony at which the Rev. Edward Mooney of Fort Smith was narrator 
Bishop Fletcher spoke briefly after the dedication. The student chapel 
in the Academy was dedicated to Our Lady, Seat of Wisdom. 

Speakers at the luncheon following the dedication included the Right 
Rev. Michael Lensing, Abbot of New Subiaco Abbey; the Rev. John 
Kordsmeier, diocesan superintendent of schools; and Mr. Chris Corbin, 
city superintendent of the Fort Smith public schools. Rev. Mother Jane 
Frances spoke in behalf of the Sisters. Master of ceremonies was Mr. Milt 
Earnhart, prominent local radio-TV personality and announcer. 

Open house was held on October 18-19 with Academy students in 
charge of tours through the new school. 

The completion of the one and a half million dollar structure, accom- 
modating both day and resident students, begun in August, 1956, means 
that the former combination motherhouse-academy is now used exclusively 
as motherhouse and novitiate. One of the prime objectives in erecting 
the new high school was to provide adequate accommodations for the re- 
tired, aged and invalid Sisters. 

“Housekeeping in the Hospital” was the topic assigned to Sister Sabina 
for the fall meeting of the Arkansas Unit of the Catholic Hospital Associ- 
ation. Sister is superior at St. Anthony’s Hospital, Morrilton, Ark. 

July 19 was set aside last summer for a Community Institute of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. Opening with High Mass offered by 
the Rev. James P. McDonnell, diocesan CCD director, the day was devot- 
ed to three general sessions followed by discussion periods. The Rev. 
William McCoey, assistant national CCD director from Washington, D.C., 
gave the keynote address. A panel of five CCD teachers from St. Scho- 
lastica’s Academy explained to the 150 Sisters present how they carry on 
the CCD correspondence course in the Academy. 

For the seventh consecutive year our community is in charge of the 
CCD correspondence course for all Catholic children of the diocese not 
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receiving religious instructions elsewhere. With one of the Sisters as moder- 
ator, the work is done this year by some 84 academy students. 

Beginning in January, the Right Rev. Abbot Michael Lensing of Subi- 
aco will give a conference at the motherhouse every first Sunday of the 
month, Recollection Day. 

Starting six years ago with eight members, the aspirancy department 
this fall showed an enrollment of 31 students. Sister Cordelia has been 
appointed assistant to Sister Benita, aspirant mistress. 

Last summer Sister Cordelia and Sister Augustine attended the Bene- 
dictine School of Spirituality at St. Benedict’s, St. Joseph, Minn. 

On August 6, the community rejoiced in the celebration of three diamond 
and golden jubilarians. Sister Ambrose was the diamond jubilarian while 
Sisters Alexis and Charitas observed the golden jubilee of their profession. 

A fire of unknown origin, December 7, destroyed the laundry and sup- 
ply storage quarters of St. Anthony’s Hospital, Morrilton, Ark., conducted 
by our Sisters. All supplies, including food, drugs, linens, utilities, etc., 
were lost in the fire. No lives were lost and no damage was done to the 
hospital itself. 

Sister Benedict Marie received her Master of Arts degree in Home 
Making at the University of St. Louis last July. Completing a three- 
summer course and receiving their certificates in hospital dietetics at Font- 
bonne College last summer were Sisters Callista, Benoit, and Charlotte. 


GLENDORA, CALIFORNIA 


Sister Mary Bride Gormley taught two courses in education at the 
College of the Angels, Mt. Angel, Ore., during the summer session. 

The Rev. Arnold Tkacik, O.S.B., of St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, 
Kans., conducted classes in Sacred Scripture at the Priory and at St. John’s 
Convent, Baldwin Park. He gave daily conferences to the Sisters and 
conducted the two annual retreats during the summer. 

Six Sisters of St. Scholastica’s Convent, Duluth, who are stationed at 
St. Thomas the Apostle School in Phoenix, Ariz., made the retreat at the 
Priory with the community. 

The first perpetual profession ceremonies were held on August 15, when 
Sister Mary Esther Nagengast of Azusa, Calif., pronounced her final vows. 
The Very Rev. Raphael Vinciarelli, O.S.B., St. Andrew’s Priory, Valyermo, 
officiated. 

The Right Rev. Damien Jentges, O.S.B., of Mt. Angel Abbey, visited 
the community in November. 

Sister Mary Daniel McGinn made temporary profession on the Feast 
of Holy Innocents, December 28. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


About a thousand Catholic Youths attended a Holy Hour on the feast 
of Christ the King, and the Boy Scouts took part in the Eucharistic pro- 
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cession. Gallery, choir stalls, vestibule and aisles of the chapel were 
filled with youth. 

October 19 was the date of enrollment of new members in the Euchar- 
istic Guard and presentation of badges of fidelity. Twenty-four charter 
members received the fifteen-year fidelity badge. Presentations were also 
made for one, three, five, seven, and ten years of fidelity to monthly noc- 
turnal hours of adoration. 

The Sisters are continuing the study of the Mass in a weekly hour- 
instruction given by the chaplain, the Rev. Hugh Farrington, O.S.B. 


Mexico City, Mexico 


Miss Laura Rivera of Manzanillo, Colima, received the habit and the 
name of Sister Bernadette on the Feast of the Maternity of Our Lady, 
October 11. 

At the request of a group of parents of the students of Colegio Guada- 
lupe, Mother Mildred Knoebber and Sister Mechtild Swearingen organized 
an extensive excursion to the famous places and shrines of Europe. The 
party of thirty-five left by plane for New York on November 11, where 
they sailed on the Queen Mary for England. The seventy-two-day tour 
is covering England, France, Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, and Italy. 
Returning on the Independence, the group will make a five-day tour of the 
Mediterranean before leaving for New York. 

On November 21, the fourth United States citizen to enter the novitiate 
of St. Benedict’s Convent joined the monastic family, and on December 18, 
she was joined by another candidate from Mexico City. 

The community was represented at the Basilica of Guadalupe on Decem- 
ber 9, when the United States and Canadian flags were formally presented 
to form a part of the Court of Honor of Our Lady. 

The convent chapel was honored on December 10, when the Most Rev. 
Edwin V. Byrne, Archbishop of Santa Fe, and the Most Rev. Sidney M. 
Metzger, Bishop of El Paso, Texas, celebrated Mass there. 

December 18 was Benedictine Day at the Basilica of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe. The Benedictine Fathers from different parishes in Mexico 
City, together with the Sisters of Cristo Rey and of St. Benedict’s Convent, 
took part in the pilgrimage. 


Mount ANGEL, OREGON 


Five faculty members from Mt. Angel College and Academy who toured 
Europe during the summer months returned to the campus in September. 
Sister Mary Joeine, high school principal, and Sister Mary Virginia attend- 
ed the Dublin Institute of Catholic Sociology during their travels; while 
Sister Mercedes and Sister Blanche took advantage of their trip by study- 
ing art and music at Fontainebleau. Miss Genevieve Willson, art teacher 
at the college, also spent several months abroad. 
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Thanksgiving vacation was extended to December 2 this year because 
of an elementary teachers institute, held on the Mt. Angel campus. Spon- 
sored by the archdiocese and attended by over 600 teachers, the conference 
drew outstanding speakers and demonstrators, among whom were His 
Excellency, Archbishop Edward B. Howard and the Rev. Martin Thielen, 
superintendent of Catholic schools. 

On the college staff this year is Sister Mariella Gable from the College 
of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minn. Sister Mariella, well-known as a writer, 
and a professor of creative writing, is teaching literature and creative 
writing courses. 

Co-education at Mt. Angel College has swelled the enrollment as well 
as calling for an addition to the faculty. Faculty and students have par- 
ticipated in two TV programs since September, sponsored by the Oregon 
Colleges Foundation. 


Minot, Norta Dakota 


Sister Denise Emond and Sister Bernadette Bodine pronounced their 
perpetual vows in July. Sister Blanche Ruhland made triennial vows in 
December; on December 8, three postulants were received. 

In August Sister Annella Gardner was appointed subprioress. During 
that month, Sister Clementine Witte was graduated from Creighton Uni- 
versity with a Master’s degree in education. 


This year four Sisters are teaching in St. Mary’s Central High School 
at Bismarck, together with the Sisters of Annunciation Convent. This is 
the first time the community has been in a position to assist one of the 
several communities who have so kindly aided it during the hard struggle 
of the past years. 

In September, the Rev. Louis Pfaller, O.S.B., was replaced by the Rev. 
Adrian Mundt, O.S.B., of Assumption Abbey, as chaplain. 


MunbDeE.eE!n, ILiriNo1is 


The Rev. Francis Larkin, SS.CC., National Director of the Enthrone- 
ment, offered the conventual Mass on the feast of the Sacred Heart, and 
preached at the renewal of the Enthronement. He conducted a Holy 
Hour for the Sisters and the laity, concluding with a procession with the 
Blessed Sacrament. The chapel was filled to capacity for this observance. 

On July 6, the annual Holy Hour for retarded children was well attended. 

The Right Rev. Msgr. Meegan, pastor of Mundelein, held a Holy Hour 
in the chapel for his parishioners during the novena preceding the Assump- 
tion. 


Nauvoo, ILuiino1s 


Mother Ricarda participated in the workshop held at Marquette Uni- 
versity in August which studied the Sister Formation Curriculum. In 
September she went to Los Angeles to Immaculate Heart College to study 
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the philosophy of the movement as carried out in the junior college there. 
The Sister Formation Course of Studies is being carried on at the Priory 
this year on a limited scale. 

Classes for St. Mary Academy began this year in the new Priory High 
School, which has been in the building for the last two years. Benet Hall, 
the grade division, opened a kindergarten in September. 

Mary Hall, junior residence, which is the oldest building on the St. 
Mary campus, underwent a complete renovation during the past summer, 
restoring it in part to the original design. The building is of historic in- 
terest, since it had been used by the Mormons and by the later communal 
group known as the Icarians. The founding Sisters took up residence 
there in 1874. 

On September 29, the Priory was host to the Teachers of the Secondary 
Schools of the Peoria Diocese, with three hundred religious and lay teach- 
ers in attendance. 

At the Fourth Regional Conference of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine, held in Peoria, October 12-14, Sister Antoinette Finneran was 
the principal speaker of the first day, her topic: “What the Parish Can Do 
for the Non-Parochial School Child.” 

Sister Sharon Berry passed to her eternal reward on November 1, just 
four years after she had entered the novitiate. 


Norro.ikx, NEBRASKA 


The annual retreat for priests’ housekeepers was held in July at Assump- 
tion Academy. It was conducted by Father Arno, O.F.M. The retreats 
for younger women and for married women were held in August, with 
Monsignor Pokorny of Steinauer, Nebr., as retreat master. 

Sister Margaret spent July at the Indian Mission at Stephan, S. Dak., 
where she gained a month’s experience in cooking for the mission. She 
then assumed her new assignment at St. Augustine’s Indian Mission at 
Winnebago, Nebr. 

After more than thirty years in the United States, Sisters Soteris, 
Roseline, and Esther spent two months at the motherhouse in Tutzing, 
Bavaria, returning in mid-August. 

Archbishop Bergan of Omaha was celebrant of the Mass on October 8, 
and officiated at the ceremony of profession of temporary vows of Sister 
Mary Michael Haun, as well as the investiture of Sister Catherine Schilt- 
meyer of Raeville, Sister Mary Gerald Merkel of New York, and Sister 
Joan Nordhues of Randolph. 


Otympia, WASHINGTON 


Mother Placida Haehn was re-elected prioress of St. Placid Priory at 
election held on June 7, 1958. Bishop Gill of the Archdiocese of Seattle 
presided at the election and held the installation ceremony. Every mem- 
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ber of the small community of thirty-six professed members was present 
at the election. 

On April 10, Miss Helen Kohler became Sister Helen. She is making 
her novitiate at St. Benedict’s in St. Joseph, Minn. Two postulants 
entered in September. 

Building plans have progressed from the site-plan stage to surveying, 
land-clearing, and fund-raising activities so that St. Placid Girls’ High 
School can be begun. For this purpose the St. Placid Club in Tacoma and 
the St. Placid Benedictine Boosters in Olympia and Lacey have been or- 
ganized to help raise the necessary funds. 

A Workshop on the new Declarations and Constitutions approved by the 
General Chapter of the Congregation of St. Benedict was held at St. Placid 
Priory during the week of Thanksgiving. Mother Rosamond of St. Bene- 
dict’s, accompanied by Sister Benedict, conducted the workshop. 


PitrsBuRGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


The annual retreat was conducted by the Rev. Raban Hathorn, O.S.B., 
St. Meinrad’s Archabbey. 

Eight postulants received the habit during the summer: Sister Marie, 
Sister Dorothy, Sister Noreen, Sister Mary Joseph, Sister Norberta, Sister 
Lucy, Sister Janet, Sister Georgine. The triennial-vow group included 
Sister Laura, Sister Mary Agnes, Sister Benita, Sister Denise, Sister Susanne, 
Sister Lucille; those making perpetual vows were Sister Loraine Simmons, 
Sister Elaine Zern, Sister Corinne Moeller, Sister Norma Weigand, and 
Sister Evelyn Dettling. 

Sister Mary Damian received her Master of Education degree from 
Duquesne University this summer. 

Courses at the motherhouse during the summer were taught by the 
Rev. Oliver Grosselin, O.S.B., and the Rev. Bosco Cestello, O.S.B., both 
of St. Vincent’s Archabbey. 

Sister Bernarda participated in an arithmetic workshop under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Andrew Schott at Mount Mary College, Milwaukee; Sister 
Antoinette and Sister Louise attended the Catholic Press Conference at 
Villanova College, Philadelphia; a large number of Sisters attended the 
liturgy workshop held at St. Vincent’s Archabbey under the direction of 
the Rev. Ralph Bailey, O.S.B., and the Rev. Ildephonse Wortman, O.S.B. 
Sixteen Sisters participated in an Institute for Community Problems and 
Practices for Sisters, conducted at Duquesne University under the direc- 
tion of the Rev. Elio Gambari, $.M.M., director of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion for Religious in Rome. 


RAMSAY, LOUISIANA 


Under their first American superior, Mother Philomena Lott, the Sisters 
of St. Gertrude’s have completed the new chapel, which had been begun 
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by the late Mother Louise Unkel. It was dedicated on September 13, 
with Archbishop Joseph F. Rummel officiating, assisted by the Most Rev. 
L. Abel Caillouet, Auxiliary Bishop of New Orleans. The Pontifical Mass 
was sung by the Right Rev. Columban Thuis, O.S.B., chaplain, and the 
sermon was preached by the Right Rev. H. C. Bezou, Superintendent of 
Schools in the Archdiocese. Among those present was the Right Rev. 
David Melancon, O.S.B., Abbot of St. Joseph’s Abbey, St. Benedict, La. 

On the day following this celebration, Abbot David gave the habit 
to two novices. 

Following the annual retreat, Mother Philomena made two important 
appointments. Sister Aloysia Van Asselberg was made subprioress and 
Sister Hildegarde Sheck was named mistress of novices. 

On the patronal feast of St. Gertrude, November 17, Abbot Columban 
celebrated a Pontifical High Mass in the new chapel. 


RipGEety, MaryLanp 


With the approval of Bishop FitzMaurice, the community voted to 
open a school for retarded children on the motherhouse grounds. Begin- 
ning in September, 1959, the present St. Gertrude’s Academy will be known 
as the Benedictine School for Exceptional Children. Girls between the 
ages of four and eighteen and boys between the ages of four and ten will 
be accepted. 

Seventy girls from six country parishes participated in a day of recol- 
lection held at St. Gertrude’s on December 7. The convent chaplain, the 
Rev. Leonard Mackiewicz, conducted the exercises of theday. After Bene- 
diction, the Sisters met with the young women and answered their ques- 
tions about Benedictine life. 

On January 5, Sister Stephen Marshalewski, Sister John Francis McDev- 
itt, Sister Mary Agnes Dugan, Sister Mary Andrew Fahey, and Sister 
Jerome Toomey, will make perpetual vows, and triennial vows will be pro- 
nounced by Sister Damien Romanski and Sister Loretta Gerstenberg. 


St. JosepH, MINNESOTA 


The Elementary Teacher Education Program of the College of St. Bene- 
dict was recommended for a final State Board of Education approval by 
a team of educators who evaluated the program on November I1 and 12. 
Prior to inviting the Visitation Team, the college faculty had engaged in 
an intensive self-study surveying and evaluating the objectives and phil- 
osophy of the institution, admissions and student personnel, curriculum 
and instruction, faculty, professional laboratory experiences, and library. 

Introduced at the college in September 1950, the elementary education 
major had been accorded a five year approval by the State in November 
1953. Since the inauguration of the program, 81 Sisters and 50 lay stu- 
dents were graduated with a B.A. degree and a major in elementary educa- 
tion. 
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Sister Etienne Flaherty, recipient of a Fulbright grant, is now studying 
French language and literature at the University of Dijon in the province 
of Burgundy, France. 

Sister Mary Grell will offer a two-credit course on Heredity: An Intro- 
duction to Genetics on The College Hour sponsored by the Minnesota Coun- 
cil of Colleges on KCTA-TV from February 2 to May 28. This course 
is concerned with the laws governing inheritance in plants, animals and 
man. Current developments in the field will be stressed and practical ap- 
plications will be made. The course has been designed to be of special 
interest to the general viewer also. 


Since November 15, we have two novices at our newly established 
novitiate in Shimizusawa, Hokkaido. The two novices are Sister Paulina 
and Sister Anselma. Sister Benedice Schulte is the novice mistress. 


Mother Richarda Peters left for Puerto Rico early in January. She 
consulted with Sisters from the community who have been doing missionary 
work there since 1948 regarding plans for the establishment of a novitiate 
there. 

The College of St. Benedict, St. John’s University, and St. Cloud State 
College have received a $25,250 grant from the Louis W. and Maud Hill 
Foundation of St. Paul to finance the establishment of a unique academic 
program. The program, which brings together state and private colleges 
for a cooperative academic endeavor, will sponsor for the three schools’ 
superior students a “Tri-College Great Issues Course.” The “Great Issue” 


to be studied each year will change. The theme for the 1958-59 program 
is the “Problems of Free Men.” 


Ten students from each college have been chosen by the administrations 


” 


of the schools to participate in the “Great Issues Course.” Four semester 
or six quarter hours of credit will be granted the students, chosen for their 
superior academic achievement. 

Under the general subject of “Problems of Free Men,” six topics have 
been chosen for discussion during the year. Each school will present two 
faculty and two student panel discussions on its assigned topics. ‘The stu- 
dents’ panel presentation will be followed at each of the six meetings by 
the faculty discussion. There is also a period devoted to open discussion 
and questions. 

Besides the six general meetings of the participants from all colleges, 
there will also be meetings of students from the individual schools on each 
campus under the direction of a campus coordinator. Sister Enid Smith 
is campus coordinator for the College of St. Benedict. 

Between six and nine professors on each campus will act as faculty 
panelists during the year and will assist the students in the preparation of 
their panel subjects. In addition to the student-faculty panel portion of 
the program, the grant also underwrites the expenses of visitations to the 
three college campuses by nationally distinguished authorities on the topics 
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discussed. These authorities will be available to the faculty and students 
of the schools as consultants before and during the panel presentations. 

Sister Mary Anthony Wagner will speak on “Social Conformity” at 
the January panel to be held at the College of St. Benedict. 

If the grant is renewed for the following two years, a program of 
faculty improvement will also be financed and professors from the three 
colleges will have an opportunity for summer study on the topics discussed 
in the “Great Issues” series. 

Mr. Max Ingrand, stained glass window designer from Paris, France, 
visited the Convent of St. Benedict in late July to inspect the completed re- 
decoration of the Sacred Heart Chapel. With the coloring and character 
of it in mind, Mr. Ingrand planned and began designs for stained glass win- 
dows for the entire body of the chapel. Sister Jacquelyn Dubay collabor- 
ated with Mr. Ingrand, going to Chicago studios to work with him in plan- 
ning the original windows and selecting glass. Sister Jacquelyn planned 
the symbols for the six sanctuary windows, the virgin’s lamp, the dove and 
torch of learning on the Saint Scholastica side of the sanctuary and the 
broken chalice, the raven and abbot’s staff on the side of Saint Benedict. 
The majority of the windows are without illustrative designs, relying on 
the interplay of colors for their beauty. The installation of the windows 
before the celebration of the Christmas liturgy gave a festive atmosphere 
to the ceremonies and, to those who had long anticipated the day when the 
windows of the chapel would be completed, an immediate and new mean- 


ing to the Christmas Preface which asks that through things seen we be 
drawn to love of things unseen. 

On October 9 and 10 the Northwestern Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting in Eau Claire at the new Memorial High School. 
Sister Johanna Becker spoke to the roundtable on art. Using the topic, 


”? she in- 


“Art in Relationship to Some of the Crises in Today’s Society, 
dicated the ways creative art education at the elementary, secondary and 
collegiate levels can counteract some of the negative effects of a technolo- 
gical, mass society on the full development of persons and personalities. 
Pointing out that creative education and art education were not panaceas 
for the educational problems of the times, she did indicate the peculiar 
potential such educational programs have for meeting needs arising in 
these times. 

Sister Joanne Muggli, recently completed the translation of a book 
from the German language into English. The book, 4 History of Benedic- 
tine Nuns, was compiled and written by Dom Stephanus Hilpisch, O.S.B., 
and was published by the St. John’s Abbey Press. 


St. Paut, Minnesota 


Dedication of the Archbishop Murray Memorial High School took place 
on November 23 with Archbishop William O. Brady blessing the school 
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and giving the final talk in a program in which civic and religious leaders 
participated. Abbot Baldwin Dworschak of St. John’s Abbey gave the 
invocation, while Professor William Cofell of St. John’s University gave 
the principal address on “‘Benedictine Principles of Education.” The school, 
a two-million dollar project, was built by the priory, with help from the 
surrounding parishes and the gift of the auditorium from Ignatius A. 
O’Shaughnessey, St. Paul philanthropist. Built for eight hundred to one 
thousand students, the school was opened in September with 210 freshmen 
enrolled, Sister Claire Lynch as principal, and five Sisters and three full- 
time lay teachers on the staff. In July a three-day Workshop was held to 
establish the educational principles and policies the school would follow 
and to correlate the work of the various faculty members. 

On June 11, ten novices were clothed with the Benedictine habit in 
ceremonies at the St. Paul Cathedral, with Archbishop William O. Brady 
officiating. On July 11 during a Mass celebrated by Archbishop William 
O. Brady at the St. Paul Cathedral, seven Sisters made their triennial vows. 
At the same ceremonies perpetual vows were pronounced by Sister Gerald 
Hauwiller, Sister Mary Claire Inhofer, Sister Judith Schweiss, and Sister 
Maureen Halliday. 

At a Mass celebrated by the Right Rev. Gerald O’Keefe, chancellor of 
the archdiocese, in the priory chapel on August 15, vows were renewed by 
two diamond jubilarians: Sister Theodosia Griebler and Sister Zita Bis- 
wanger; by two golden jubilarians: Sister Firmina Robeck and Sister Ar- 
noldine Heembrock; and by five silver jubilarians: Sister Lalande Nier- 
mann, Sister Gilbert Cremers, Sister Imelda Walentiny, Sister Georgetta 
Loxterkamp, and Sister Mary Martin Schirmers. 

Two workshops were held, a three-day session in August and a two-day 
session in November, to acquaint the members of the community with our 
new Declarations and Constitutions, recently published. 


San Dieco, CALIFORNIA 


One hundred and seventy-five persons participated in the ceremony for 
enrollment of new members as lay adorers and the bestowal of fidelity 
badges in the latter part of May. All ages were represented from children 
to elderly men and women. In a similar enrollment on the feast of Christ 
the King, eighty-three received first-year fidelty award, and twenty-seven 
the three-year award. 

Development in the region of the site acquired some months ago for 
the permanent Adoration Chapel and convent continues to be rapid. 


Sturcis, Soura Dakota 


Currently engaged in graduate work under a Federal Traineeship at 
the Catholic University of America in Washington, D.C., is Sister Therese 
Marie, who will receive a master’s degree in Medical and Surgical Nursing 
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Education. During the past summer, Sister Mary Daniel received a 
master’s degree in Education from St. Louis University. 

A Golden Jubilee celebration honoring Sister Mary Johanna took place 
on July 14. Sister Irmina, her companion in religion, was unable to take 
part in the ceremony because of ill health. Three silver jubilarians, Sister 
Paschal, Sister Gerard, and Sister Grace also celebrated on this occasion. 

On December 4, the community lost one of its senior members, Sister 
Irmina Cordus. A graduate nurse and charter member of the State Nurses 
Association, Sister Irmina had been retired for a number of years because 
of failing health. 

The annual community workshop was held on August 16 and 18. The 
chief discussion of the two-day session was the revision of the present 
Book of Customs. 

New blond oak pews were installed in St. Martin’s Chapel in late 
November. The generosity of a benefactor made this possible. 

For the second consecutive summer, St. Martin’s has offered retreats 
for laywomen during July and August. The response has been most en- 
couraging. 

St. Martin’s Academy, which had been discontinued for the past two 
years, has been re-opened as a high school for girls only. 

The Rev. Joachim Schieber, O.S.B., Conception Abbey, has replaced 
the Rev. Thomas Allen, O.S.B., as chaplain of St. Martin’s Convent. 


Tucson, ARIZONA 


Emblems of fidelity to monthly hours of nocturnal adoration in our 
Adoration Chapel for a period of twenty years were recently bestowed by 
Bishop Daniel J. Gercke on sixteen men and four women, pioneer members 
of the Knights of Columbus Eucharistic Guard and Sentinels of the Blessed 
Sacrament. Fidelity awards were also granted to thirteen women of the 
English group of Sentinels, and eleven of the Spanish group for twenty 
years of day adoration hours; and to one hundred and forty-two men and 
women for periods of fifteen, ten, seven, five, and three years. Eighty new 
members were enrolled, raising the total membership in the Eucharistic 
Association to seven hundred and fifty. 

More than a hundred Oblates of St. Benedict and St. Gertrude’s Sen- 
tinels spent a Day of Recollection on October 19; about eighty Spanish 
Sentinels had their annual Recollection Day on November 30. On Novem- 
ber 13 and 14, the annual retreat of the freshman class of one hundred girls 
of Salpointe High School was held in our chapel. 


Tutsa, OKLAHOMA 


On August 18 the entire community, friends, and relatives assisted at 
the Pontifical High Mass marking the silver jubilee of Sister Magdalen and 
Sister Constance, the golden anniversary of Sister Juliana, and the diamond 
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jubilee of Mother Agnes and Sister Walburga. Abbot Philip officiated at 
the Mass. 

Sister Mary Kevin Bryce, who received a Master of Arts degree from 
the Catholic University of America last spring has been assigned to the 
college faculty as head of the department of Secretarial Administration. 
Sister Mary Charles is currently enrolled at Catholic University working 
toward a higher degree in Religious Education. With her is Sister Mary 
Carol, R.N., who has selected and received a traineeship under Title II of 
the Health Amendment Act of 1956 and is working toward a Master of 
Science degree in Nursing Education. 

Of singular interest to our religious family was the fund-raising and 
college development campaign announcement made by Mr. William Sherry, 
general chairman, at the President’s convocation on November 25, The 
plans as outlined call for the construction of two new buildings, a combined 
library-science building, with space for 60,000 volumes, and a science wing 
housing eight large laboratories and other necessary facilities sufficient to 
meet the needs of five departments. A women’s dormitory, to be located 
on the site of the present St. Margaret’s Hall, will provide living quarters 
for 200 young women. Other buildings scheduled for the drawing boards 
of the future are tentatively specified as those for nursing education,music 
and fine arts, and home management. The fund-raising campaign has 
for its immediate goal a sum in excess of two million dollars. 


Yankton, SoutH Dakota 


In investiture, profession and jubilee ceremonies conducted by the Most 
Rev. Lambert Hoch on June 28 and 29, eighteen novices received the habit, 
thirteen Sisters made temporary vows, seventeen made final vows, eight 
were crowned as silver jubilarians, and three renewed their vows after 
fifty years. 

At the close of the summer sessions several Sisters completed work 
toward degrees: Sister Philomene received a Master of Arts degree from 
Creighton University; Sister Dolorita a Master of Science degree from the 
University of Nebraska; Sister Cynthia a Master of Arts degree from the 
University of South Dakota; Sister Rosalie a Master of Science in Nursing 
Education from the Catholic University of America; Sister Sheila complet- 
ed work for graduation from the school of medical record librarians in 
Omaha. 

While in attendance at the National Liturgical Week in Cincinnati, 
August 18-22, Mother Jerome read a paper entitled “The House that Wis- 
dom Built” at a special workshop. Her paper discussed the preparation 
of Sisters for participation in the Mass. Vestments and linens from the 
ecclesiastical art department of Sacred Heart Convent were on display 
in Cincinnati during the week. 
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Sister Leonarda served as chairman of the panel discussing “School and 
Liturgical Participation through Art,” and as a panelist discussing “Art 
Teaches and Preaches in the Home” during the National Catholic Art 
Association meeting in Cincinnati in August. 

On August 25, the feast of St. Genesius, the National Catholic Theatre 
Conference published a monograph entitled The College Drama Club, edited 
by Sister Jeanette, who was chairman of the committee charged with its 
preparation. 

Sister Rose Marie, administrator of St. Mary’s Hospital, Pierre, was 
advanced to Fellowship in the American College of Hospital Administra- 
tors at their meeting in Chicago in August. Such appointments require 
the completion of a Fellowship project involving a number of case studies 
of problems and their solutions in the experience of an administrator. 

Several Sisters of Sacred Heart Convent were privileged to take part 
in the Consecration of Virgins. On August 3, in the presence of the Most 
Rev. Lambert Hoch, fifty Sisters received the consecration, and on October 
28, a similar number were consecrated by the Right Rev. Stephen Schap- 
pler, Abbot of Conception Abbey. 

Sister Gemma and Sister Gregory, in the company of their sister, 
Florence Schmeling, spent two and a half months touring Europe during 
the summer. They visited parts of Canada, England, France, Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland, and Italy. 

During the present school year members of the community are attend- 
ing graduate school at St. Louis University, the Catholic University of 
America, the University of Notre Dame, and the St. Catherine’s Hospital 
School of Medical Library Technicians in Omaha. 

A new school in Pierre was opened in September, staffed by five Sisters 
from Sacred Heart Convent and a lay teacher. Additional teachers will 
be added in consecutive years to complete all elementary grades. 

Sister Modesta Weber, a diamond jubilarian, passed to her eternal 
reward on October 29, following a brief illness resulting from a fall. She 
had been actively engaged in the altar-bread department until a few weeks 
before her death, a community work she had done since 1924. 

The largest group of postulants in the history of Sacred Heart Convent 
numbers 31 young women from seven dioceses and two archdioceses. 
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The triennial visitation of the community was held July 13-18 with 
Mother Laura of Chicago and Mother Paula of Tulsa as visitators. 

Book reviewers during the summer session were Sister Mary Felix 
Schaefer, who discussed several books about Rafael Cardinal Merry del 
Val on July 10, and Sister Mary William Harrington, who reviewed Mari- 
tain’s Reflections on America, July 7. 

Observing the centenary of Dom Columba Marmion’s birth and promot- 
ing his cause for beatification gave twofold purpose to a panel discussion 
held on July 28 by Sisters of the community. Sister Florence Feeney was 
chairman of the panel, which included Sister Elizabeth Ann Brazzel, Sister 
Aelred Pottinger, and Sister Mary Paul Ege. An exhibit of Dom Mar- 
mion’s works and other items of interest was on display during the week. 

Completing work for the master’s degree at the end of the summer 
session were Sister Mary Finian Moran, who specialized in mathematics 
at the University of Notre Dame, and Sister Gervase Judge, who studied 
education at St. Louis University. 

The feast of the Assumption was final profession day for Sister Julia 
Wilkinson, Sister Mary Sarto Magadieu, Sister Marita Law, Sister Mary 
Savio Auffert, Sister Sharon Murray, Sister Mary Frederick Lueb, Sister 
Martha Gallegos, Sister Francine Stallbaumer, and Sister Jose Sanchez. 

Used for laywomen’s retreat for the first time, Kremmeter Hall and 
Riccardi Center were set aside for this purpose August 19-21. The Rev. 
Francis Broderick, O.S.B., college chaplain, was retreat master. 

“The Liturgical Year as Preparation and Guide to Prayer” was the 
topic of a paper presented by Sister Teresa Ann Doyle at the National 
Liturgical Conference, held in Cincinnati, August 18-22. Sister Teresa 
Ann is a member of the standing committee on Liturgy and Religious 
Communities. Accompanying her to the conference was Sister Faith 
Schuster, panelist in the Group Study on Liturgy in the School. 

Meetings of the American Benedictine Academy were the destination 
of several college faculty members in late August. With the Library Sec- 
tion at St. Vincent’s Archabbey, Latrobe, Pa., were Sister Florence Feeney 
and Sister Jane Frances McAtee. The latter presented slides on the Urbino 
Bible. Sister Agnes Claire Schroll and Sister Juanita Pavlick attended the 
Social Science Section at St. Procopius Abbey, Lisle, IIl. 

Musical opportunities awaited Sister Gertrude Marie Sheldon and Sister 
Joachim Holthaus in Milwaukee and Appleton, Wis., where they attended 
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meetings of the National Catholic Music Educators Association and a 
workshop sponsored by the National Association of Teachers of Singing. 


Sister Aelred Pottinger had opportunity to further her study of radia- 
tion biology during the month of August, when she journeyed to Burlington, 
Vt., for the International Congress of Radiation Research. 


The Sodality Summer School of Catholic Action drew Sister Mary 
Janice Egan to Chicago in August. She was accompanied by Sister Dolores 
Erdman of the Lillis High School staff. 


Newly come to the college faculty in September were Sister Kieran 
Curry, Sister Mary Donald McPhee, and Sister Loretta Schirmer. Sister 
Mary Austin Schirmer was welcomed back after a two-year leave of absence 
which was spent in doctoral studies at the Catholic University of America. 

Sister Maurus Wempe, subprioress, visited the new St. Lucy’s Priory 
and its missions in California in September, when she accompanied Sister 
Mary Joachim to Los Angeles. 


Sister Mary Joachim Holthaus of the music department is on leave of 
absence for doctoral studies in musicology at the University of Southern 
California. Sister Vincent Larkin is completing master’s work in French 
at the Catholic University of America. 


Especially assigned to assist at Marillac College, community college 
of the Daughters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul in Normandy, Mo., is 
Sister Faith Schuster of the Donnelly College faculty. 


Sister Romana Farrell, head of the home economics department at the 
college, participated in a meeting of the Kansas Home Economics Council 
held in Wichita at the Municipal University in September. She was accom- 
panied by Sister Mary Cyril Busenbarrick. 

On October 11, Sister Teresa Ann Doyle, head of the English depart- 
ment, was a panelist on the teaching of fiction at the sixth annual Con- 
ference on Composition and Literature in High School and College sponsor- 
ed by the University of Kansas, Lawrence. She was accompanied by Sister 
Kieran Curry. 

Sister Teresa Ann lectured on Dante at Donnelly College, October 14. 
Other Mount faculty members on the Donnelly lecture program were Sis- 
ter Dunstan Delehant, Plato’s Phaedrus, Sister Audrey Aaron, Don Quixote, 
and Sister Scholastica Schuster, The Canterbury Tales. 

Together with Mother Laura of Chicago, Mother Alfred Schroll spent 
the week of October 13-18 on visitation of the Oklahoma Benedictine Sisters. 

Supplementing the resources of the Mount St. Scholastica College Tape 
Teaching Institute is the gift of more than 500 film strips from Encyclope- 
dia Britannica Films. The gift is valued at $4,000. To quote the donor: 
“In recognition of Sister Mary Theresa’s fine teaching program with tape, 
we are presenting her with the visual or picture side of educational sub- 
ject matter.” 

Cardinal McIntyre, with his secretary Monsignor Hawkes, was a visitor 
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at Mount St. Scholastica on November 7. Guests of Archbishop Hunkeler, 
they accompanied him to Atchison. 

During the month of November, Mother Alfred and Mother Dolores of 
Pittsburgh conducted visitation in Chicago, Lisle, and Tinley Park, IIl., 
and Covington, Ky. 

On November 14, Sister Romana Farrell, accompanied by Sister Anne 
Cawley, went to the Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, for a meet- 
ing of Kansas Administrators in Home Economics. At this meeting, 
Sister Romana, head of the home economics department at the Mount, 
was elected state chairman of the Administrators of Home Economics 
Departments in Kansas. Sister Romana also serves as chairman of the 
Advisors Committee for Kansas College Home Economics Clubs. 

As chairman of a panel on dramatics clubs, Sister Mary Janice Egan 
participated in the regional meeting of the Catholic Theatre Conference, 
held in Wichita, Kans., November 21-22. She was accompanied by Sister 
Mary William Harrington of the Lillis High School faculty. 

Sister Jeanne Marie Blacet, community supervisor of schools, served 
on the program of the first Archdiocesan Teachers Institute, held in Kansas 
City, November 20-21. Many other Sisters of the community were in 
attendance. 

Sister Karlene Hoffmans, head of the music department, represented 
Mount St. Scholastica College at the annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Music, held in St. Louis, November 28-29. 

Attending a December regional meeting of the Society for College 
Teachers of Sacred Doctrine at Marymount College, Salina, Kans., were 
Sister Dunstan Delehant, Sister Loretta Schirmer, and Sister Mary Donald 
McPhee. 

At College Day at St. Scholastica in Chicago the Mount was represent- 
ed by Sister Helen Sullivan and Sister Kieran Curry. 

Sister Mary Cyril Busenbarrick and Sister Audrey Aaron went to 
Denver for the December regional meeting of Foreign Student Advisers. 

Sister Jerome Keeler, who is a member of the Adult Education Com- 
mission of the National Catholic Educational Association, is editor of a 
special section on Adult Education published in the Catholic School Journal 
for December, entitled “Adult Education under Catholic Auspices.”” Among 
the articles is one written by Sister Jerome herself, ““The Meaning and Scope 
of Adult Education,” and one by Sister Faith Schuster, “Cultural De- 
velopment.” 

Sister Damian Boeding accompanied Sister Maurine Sullivan of the 
Donnelly College faculty to meetings of the American Catholic Economics 
Association and the Catholic Business Educators Association, which met 
at Chicago during Christmas week. 

At the University of Notre Dame during Christmas week Sister Agnes 
Claire Schroll and Sister Juanita Pavlick participated in the annual meeting 
of the American Catholic Sociological Association. 
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Eighteen novices were clothed in the habit on December 27, with the 
Most Rev. Edward J. Hunkeler celebrating the Mass and officiating at the 
ceremonies of investiture. His Excellency also preached the sermon for 
the occasion. Those entering upon their novitiate year are Sister Mary 
Hope (Juanita Haug), Sister Gregoria (Barbara Mastin), Sister Rose (Caro- 
lyn Quint), Sister Mary Anselm (Annette Chastain), Sister Aloysius (Norma 
Jean O’Riley), Sister Cabrini (Theresa Cole), Sister Innocence (Dolores 
Ready), Sister Mary Joseph (Shiela Homan), Sister Mary Peter (Clara 
Senecal), Sister Redempta (Marilyn Zimmerman), Sister Magdala (Con- 
stance Barry), Sister Emile (Emily O’Bryan), Sister Mary Edward (Janet 
Melvin), Sister Augustine (Roseann Barmann), Sister Fatima (Anne Sted- 
man), Sister Imelda (Catherine Antes), Sister Marian (Geraldine Bellotti), 
and Sister Mary Benjamin (Ernestine Belarde). 

Profession ceremonies for eight were held on January 1. Those making 
final profession on that day were Sister Naomi Rosenberger, Sister Thomas 
Keeley, Sister Mariella Pucka, Sister Jeanne Gregory, Sister Mary Lucy 
Kramer, Sister Stephanie Anderson, Sister DeLourdes LaFrance, and Sister 
Mary Ruth Kelly. The Very Rev. Theodore Leuterman, O.S.B., prior of 
St. Benedict’s, was celebrant of the profession Mass and received the vows. 

Sister Ethelburg Leuschen, associate professor of home economics at 
Mount St. Scholastica College, has been released for a semester to give 
assistance at Holy Names College, Spokane, Wash. She will conduct 
several courses in home economics there during the second semester. 


OBITUARIES 


Sister Basilia Franken, O.S.B., 67, died suddenly at Mount St. Scholasti- 
ca Convent, Saturday evening, August 16 at 6 p.m., The former Clara 
Franken, Sister Basilia was born July 9, 1891, at Fanning, Kans. She 
entered the Atchison community of Benedictine Sisters on August 15, 1911, 
and received the habit on February 10, 1912. She made first profession 
of vows on August 15, 1913, and three years later pronounced her perpetual 


vows. 

A member of the Mount St. Scholastica Academy faculty for thirty 
years, Sister Basilia spent most of her teaching career in schools of the arch- 
diocese, including Seneca, Good Intent, Mooney Creek, Effingham, Lillis, 
and St. Anthony, Kansas City. She also taught in Wahoo, Plattsmouth, 
Dawson, and Steinauer, Nebraska; Des Moines, Iowa; and San Ysidro, 
California. 

Among the surviving sisters and brothers, six in number, is one Sister 
in religion at Mount St. Scholastica, Sister Blanche Franken. Burial 
services were held at Mount St. Scholastica on Tuesday morning, August 18. 
Following the Office of the Dead, the Solemn High Mass of Requiem was 
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celebrated by the Rev. David Kinish, O.S.B., chaplain. The Rev. Egbert 
Hall, O.S.B., and the Rev. Blaine Schultz, O.S.B., were deacon and sub- 
deacon, respectively, and the Rev. Lawrence Newman, O.S.B., was master 
of ceremonies. 


Sister Valentine Rosenwirth, O.S.B., 67, died at Mount St. Scholastica 
Convent, Monday, October 6, after several months of illness. Born Octo- 
ber 22, 1891, in Wolverstadt, Bavaria, Genevieve Rosenwirth entered 
Mount St. Scholastica Convent on June 12, 1913. She was clothed with 
the habit on December 27, 1913, made first profession of vows on January 
1, 1915, and profession of perpetual vows three years later on that date. 

Sister Valentine had held posts of responsibility in the community since 
1927, having been in charge of the kitchens at Maur Hill, St. Benedict’s 
College and Abbey, Lillis High School, in Kansas City, Mo., and of the 
college and convent kitchens at Mount St. Scholastica. 

Office of the Dead was followed by the Solemn High Mass of Requiem, 
offered by the Rev. David Kinish, O.S.B., chaplain, on Wednesday, October 
8. The Rev. Francis Broderick, O.S.B., and the Rev. Venard Helget, O. 
S.B., were deacon and subdeacon of the Mass, with novices of St. Bene- 
dict’s Abbey as minor ministers. 

The Right Rev. Cuthbert McDonald, O.S.B., abbot of St. Benedict’s, 
and the Very Rev. Theodore Leuterman, O.S.B., prior, were present in 
the sanctuary. 


Sister Claudia McGuire, O.S.B., Benedictine Sister for 55 years, died 
at Mount St. Scholastica Convent on Friday, December 26, after a prolong- 
ed illness. A native of Atchison, Ellen McGuire was born on May 4, 1884, 
and entered the Benedictine Community on July 2, 1903. She received 
the habit on December 28, 1903, and made first profession of vows on Febru- 
ary 10, 1905. Perpetual profession took place for her on July 5, 1908. 

Since 1933, Sister Claudia has been stationed at the motherhouse in 
Atchison, where she was successively teacher and librarian in the Academy. 
She had spent many years teaching in the schools of Kansas City and its 
vicinities: St. Benedict’s, St. Casimir’s, Argentine, Lenexa, and Shawnee. 
Elsewhere in Kansas, she taught in Purcell, Mercier, and Wamego; in Iowa 
at Creston and Council Bluffs; in Missouri at Maryville; and in Nebraska 
at Dawson. 

The Rev. David Kinish, O.S.B, chaplain, celebrated the Solemn High 
Mass of Requiem on Monday, December 29, following the Office of the 
Dead recited by the community. Assisting Father David were the Rev. 
Blaine Schultz, O.S.B., and the Rev. Bruce Swift, O.S.B., as deacon and 
subdeacon. 
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THE HOLY RULE. Notes on St. Benedict’s Legislation for Monks. By Dom 
vo Van Zeller. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1958. Pp. xii, 476. 
$7.50. 


Dom Hubert Van Zeller declares in the preface of his work on The Holy 
Rule that it is “‘a book of notes and comments,” and that his approach is 
practical rather than scholarly. Controversial questions, for the most 
part, have been by-passed, and, as the author asserts, have been left to 
more scientific commentators. The book, however, presents an abundance 
of provocative material. Interpretations and many points in the Holy 
Rule have been attempted and are largely in accordance with all the well 
known authors and authorities on the Holy Rule. Withal, this English 
monk has given an excellent working exposition of the Holy Rule of St. 
Benedict. 

Some historians have called the Holy Rule of St. Benedict ““The greatest 
human reflection of the Gospels themselves.” ‘The reason for such high 
praise is due to the fact that almost every page of it breathes the spirit 
of Christ. Dom Van Zeller presents a work designed to help others, 
especially Benedictines, to understand the Holy Rule better and to love 
it more sincerely. The author himself seems to be filled with the Bene- 
dictine spirit and is very decisive in his elaborations. He tells us that our 
monastic vocation is not a conversion from something but rather a turning 
wholly to God. “Draw me and I will run after thee, to the odour of thy 
anointments.” How beautifully the Canticles are everywhere woven into 
Dom Van Zeller’s ‘notes and comments’! How well he has said that the 
grace of the present moment is the only sure foundation of our continual 
conversion. We are to be objective in our outlook, and in our prayer we 
ought to be more concerned with God than with ourselves. St. Benedict’s 
aim is to further the life of grace within the soul. He is not trying to spread 
a system or an organization. His ambition is entirely spiritual. 

For most religious, as Van Zeller reminds us, it is not the principle that 
is in doubt; it is the performance. And so his enlightenment on certain 
chapters of the Holy Rule is most helpful. ‘To appreciate the Benedictine 
way of life,”’ he says, “‘it is necessary to see the whole thing as an equally 
balanced triangle of prayer, work, and reading... this three-sided frame- 
work or foundation is the explanation of the Rule, of the Benedictine voca- 
tion, of the tradition which has survived every sort of pressure from with- 
out and every sort of false stress from within.” 
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Van Zeller regards chapter forty-eight, “Of the Daily Manual Labor,” 
as one of the most important chapters in the Holy Rule. As one might 
then expect, the commentary on this chapter is among the meatiest parts 
of the volume. It examines the kinds ef work that have been considered 
fitting for Benedictine monks throughout the centuries. 

Chapter fifty-eight, “Of the Discipline of Receiving Brethren into 
Religion,” the author likewise considers one of great significance because 
it contains ‘‘all the elements which we have learned to recognize as mean- 
ing much to St. Benedict.” We might add that the chapter is no less mean- 
ingful today. “The anxiety,” asserts the commentator, “which we some- 
times feel about the future of a dwindling community may well be a natural 
and not a supernatural anxiety. It is right to pray for vocations, but it 
may be a mistaken zeal which prompts us to go out and canvass them.” 

Wisely enough, Dom Hubert merely mentions some chapters of the 
Holy Rule since they need little or no explanation. Chapters twenty and 
twenty-six, on the other hand, have received noteworthy explanation, 
treating, as they do, charity towards God: “Of Reverence at Prayer”: 
and charity towards neighbor: “Of Those Who, without Leave of the abbot, 
Consort with the Excommunicate.” 

“All virtues are one in charity; charity reproduces itself in all the vir- 
tues,” he writes. Singling out compunction, he says that it “is something 
more than remorse for past sins. It is an habitual awareness of the ten- 
dency to sin. .. . Where remorse, self-pitying and often tending towards 
despair works its emotion inwards. . . compunction on the other hand works 
towards God.” Towards the excommunicated brother, St. Benedict wants 
to stress the supernatural character of the remedy. Dom Van Zeller con- 
cludes his discussion of chapter twenty-six with the statement: “It would 
be a mistake to form an opinion of our Holy Father’s character on the find- 
ings of his penal legislation, but even were we to do this, there would be 
evidence enough of his humanity” in his care for “the misguided among 
his monks” (brought out in the ensuing chapter). 

Dom Hubert throughout the book enlarges upon the fact that St. Bene- 
dict stresses the integrity of doctrine and the obedience of the disciple. 
He also brings to our attention St. Gregory’s statement: “For the holy 
man (St. Benedict) cannot possibly have taught otherwise than he lived” 
(Dialogues Bk. II, ch. 36). He paraphrases the final chapter of the Rule 
in this way: “. . . we do not need to acquire a knowledge of more and deeper 
religious matters, but rather to possess more and deeper knowledge of 
those matters which we have learned and practised since we took on the 
religious life. If we penetrate to the inwardness of our vocation, we cannot 
but be men of zeal, lovers of Christ.”” St. Benedict humbly says that he 
has written a Rule for beginners, but, as Van Zeller remarks, this does not 
mean that he expects his disciples to remain beginners, nor that he offers 
‘a comfortable mediocrity.” St. Benedict, he says, “is never for a moment 
in doubt as to what he offers; he is only a little in doubt as to how much 
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of what he offers is being taken.” One of the beauties of the Rule is “That 
the mystic and the ascetic can derive as much benefit from it as can, in 
his degree, the newly arrived postulant or the unlettered lay brother.” 
That universality is another mark of the genius of St. Benedict. 

St. Gregory speaks of St. Benedict as one “‘desiring to please God alone.” 
All key texts of the Holy Rule are echoes of the fundamental question asked 
of the novice, “Does he truly seek God?” That is the condition of our 
acceptance into holy religion; indeed, it is our singleness of purpose in 
seeking God that makes us to be what we are called: monks, religious. 
Nothing else really matters, concludes Dom Van Zeller. ‘My Beloved to 
me and I to him” (Cant. 2: 16). 

Father Van Zeller makes use of an ample bibliography both geograph- 
ically and historically. From his list of some forty significant authors and 
critics, he has made many noteworthy citations and references. Of special 
interest to the publishers of the Benedictine Review are references to Sister 
Alfred Schroll’s Benedictine Monasticism as Reflected in the Warnefrid- 
Hildemar Commentaries on the Holy Rule. ‘The views of the present com- 
mentator are in accord with those of such standard authors as Abbot Paul 
Delatte, Dom Cuthbert Butler, Dom Germain Morin, Dom Jean Besse, 
and Dom Ursmer Berliére. 


Rev. Florian Demmer, O.8.B. 


BENEDICTINISM THROUGH CHANGING CENTURIES. By Stephanus Hil- 
pisch, O.S.B. Translated by Leonard J. Doyle. Collegeville, Minn.: 
St. John’s Abbey Press, 1958. Pp. viii, 172. $3.00. 


A HISTORY OF BENEDICTINE NUNS. By Stephanus Hilpisch, O.S.B. 
Translated by Sister M. Joanne Muggli, O.S.B. Collegeville, Minn.: 
St. John’s Abbey Press, 1958. Pp. vii, 122. $3.00. 


The first of these volumes, Benedictinism Through Changing Centuries, 
is a summary which will be welcomed by all students and lovers of Bene- 
dictine history. It fills a great need and ought to give an impetus to more 
studies on Benedictine life and its influences. 

The book traces the development of monastic life under the Rule, 
naturally emphasizing the more important movements, like those of Cluny 
and Bursfeld, with the influence exerted as to time and place. Shining 
throughout the history of the Order — now this more brightly, now the 
other — are that zeal for the liturgy and that love for scholarship which 
grew to be thought of as Benedictine characteristics. One has only to 
hear the name Cluny to think of its superb celebration of the liturgy. 
As to scholarship, many of the authors of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies — for instance — were monks. This shows indeed the part they 
played in the culture of the time, but above all it is a sign of the intensive 
religious life in the monasteries of that era, since theological and ascetical 
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literature predominated and all other writings were influenced somehow 
by religion. 

Along this line the author writes: 

It is an established fact that as long as the monasteries were filled with religious 

fervor, they also promoted learning and that their scientific decline coincided with 

their religious decay. Promotion of learning also preserved monachism from nar- 
rowness and onesidedness, endowed it with the freedom of the Spirit and the 
power to wield a fruitful and creative influence on the world. 

Benedictine life was at its lowest point in 1440, due especially to ob- 
jectionable forms of organization in the monasteries. In many cases 
secular rulers wielded an undue influence, and particularly was this true 
of certain countries and certain periods of history. Greediness of various 
governments, even of so-called Catholic countries like Austria, was re- 
sponsible for the seizure of some monasteries. 

Despite persecutions and tribulations, the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries brought an unexpected resurgence of Benedictine monachism, 
and the Rule of St. Benedict spread outward from Europe to North 
America, Africa, and the Far East. Benedictinism again became an im- 
portant factor in the life of the Church and resumed its old tradition of 
spreading faith and culture. 

A History of Benedictine Nuns is a companion volume to Benedictinism 
Through Changing Centuries. In his foreword the author says: 

The Benedictine nuns did not make Benedictine history. This is not woman’s 

work. But in every era in which the ideal of the monastic life was recognized 

and proclaimed pure and undefiled by the monks, the nuns lived it in still greater 
purity and devotion. Often when the holy flame was already extinct in the 


monasteries, the nuns still guarded the light of Christ in their convents. This is 
the great contribution they have made to Benedictine history. 


This book should be a help to convents and novitiates where the dearth 
of literature on Benedictine nuns has long been felt. It is truly a com- 
panion volume to Benedictinism Through Changing Centuries, not only in 
that the history of the nuns closely parallels that of the monks, but also 
because the early chapters bring out the origin of religious life for women, 
just as that of men is traced in the other book. Herein explained is the 
distinction between virgines sacrae, virgins consecrated to God but remain- 
ing in the world, who might be thought of as “women clerics,” and mon- 
achae, i.e., nuns or “women monks,” while the institute of canonesses and 
their powerful influence is also dealt with. 

Spiritually and intellectually, life in the convents was much of the same 
pattern as that in the monasteries. Zealous abbesses encouraged study 
among the nuns. Abbess Gertrude of Hackeborn at Helfta, who died in 
1292, maintained that when zeal for study wanes and an understanding 
of Holy Scripture is lacking, the spiritual life declines. 

The decline of Benedictine convent life reached its lowest point about 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, and it was just at this time that the 
renewal of religious life in Italy led to a reform. 
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About the year 1700 Benedictine monachism had again reached a high 
peak, and this was followed by a slow decline. The French Revolution 
and German secularization in the latter eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries brought another decline which likewise affected the convents in 
Austria, Switzerland, Poland, Italy, Spain, and Portugal. 

The same century, however, witnessed an unexpected resurgence, the 
revival of old convents, the founding of new abbeys inspired by the old 
monastic idea, the formation of new congregations in keeping with the 
Rule of St. Benedict, and the foundation of convents in North America, 
Australia, and Africa. In the first place this indestructible vitality show- 
ed itself in those convents which stemmed from the early period. 

The translator has greatly enriched this volume by the addition of new 
references in bibliography and footnotes, with world statistics for the 
women of the Order, and with tables, charts, and map. The companion 
volume, too, contains a useful appendix showing the field of labor of the 
North American Congregations of Black Benedictines, with two pages 
about Anglican Benedictines. 

Both books present in compact form a wealth of Benedictine history 
and information, and they amply indicate why the raison d’étre of the 
American Benedictine Academy, as stated in its Constitution, is “to in- 
vigorate the tradition of learned work in our day.” 


Sister Alfreda Elsensohn, O.8.B. 


SAINTS OF THE MISSAL. By Rt. Rev. Benedict Baur, O.S.B. Translated 
by Raymond Meyerpeter, O.S.B., monk of Conception Abbey. St. 
Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Book Co., 1958. 2v. $3.95 each. 


Abbot Benedict Baur’s Saints of the Missal will inspire Catholics to 
imitate the virtues of the saints as they are commemorated in the calendar 
of the Church year. The former Abbot of Beuron reveals unusual spiritual 
insight in the way he relates the texts of the Roman Missal to the lives 
of the saints. 

Brief sketches of each saint’s life stress their characteristic virtues. 
Then comments on the texts of the Missal give valuable hints on becoming 
saints. Most important of all, “the secret of fruitfulness among the saints 
lies in the fact that they seek to glorify God, not so much by the restless 
industry of external activities as by living with Christ in the presence of 
God.” 

Abbot Benedict uses traditional sources for facts concerning the lives 
of the saints, but when these sources exaggerate like so much former 
hagiography, he wisely discounts them. 

Benedictines will find helpful reading for the Feast of All Saints of 
the Benedictine Order, November 13, as well as special material on indivi- 
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dual Benedictine saints such as St. Gertrude the Great, St. Scholastica, 
St. Walburga, St. Boniface, St. Anselm, St. Gregory the Great, and many 
others. 

Father Raymond Meyerpeter, monk of Conception Abbey, has pre- 
pared an interesting and readable English version from the German text 
of Abbot Benedict. A few minor errors, however, have crept in. Father 
Meyerpeter wishes to point out two corrigenda through the medium of 
this review. On page 172 of Volume I, the date of death of St. Anselm’s 
father should be 1060 instead of 1090. On page 230, the Pope is Leo IX, 
not XIII. Nevertheless, in spite of a few historical inaccuracies, the work 
as a whole is stimulating and valuable. 


Sister Gertrude Marie Sheldon, O.S.B. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. By Romano Guardini. Translated from the 
German by Isabel McHugh. New York: Pantheon Books, 1958. 
Pp. 125. $2.75. 


The Lord’s Prayer is the kind of book which should make Monsignor 
Guardini rejoice, for it makes the reader long to stop at the end of each 
sentence to pray the Our Father. 


When in his Preface the author says that “‘the words of revelation call 
each age to interpret them afresh,” one is glad indeed that Guardini 
wanted to interpret afresh the Lord’s Prayer. The book is filled with 
joy in God and deep immersion in the spirit of the great prayer Christ 
taught. The author calls the phrase “Thy Will be done” the gateway to 
the prayer and some of the things he says about the will of God give the 
reader such pause that the book could indeed be sufficient for a lifetime 
of thought and prayer. God’s will, Guardini says, is “His holy intention 
for the world and for us . . . the loving desire of His heart.” 

The fulfillment of God’s will in our lives demands prayer, for there is 
danger that we may not fulfill it. We do not have to pray that the phy- 
sical laws of nature be obeyed. We are not exhorted “to pray to God 
that the sun may rise” but human beings are different. None of the 
“divinely delicate graces of the loving spirit,’’ Guardini says, “arise auto- 
matically or by physical laws.” We have to pray for them. 

With a fine sense of the beauty of charity, the author suggests that 
we need to pray for such things as “loyalty to those who trust in us.” 

The book is filled with other penetrating glimpses into the wonder of 
human life when it is lived with God. It is filled with our need of prayer, 
for the author says, “If God’s will enters into an hour, then that hour is 
valid for eternity; if it does not, then that hour is frittered away to no 
purpose.” 

When Guardini reaches the end of this little book, he finds beautiful 
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significance in the closing “Amen” of the Lord’s prayer, remarking: “The 
Amen changes the instability of the creature into the fidelity of God.” 

The profound realization in these pages of the fragility of human life 
and of its wonderful fulfillment in the faithfulness of God sends the reader 
with the haste of love from this book to the “Our Father” itself. 


Sister Suzanne Schmelzle, O.S.B. 


LIFE IN CHRIST. Instructions in the Catholic Faith. By Rev. James Kill- 
gallon and Rev. Gerard Weber. Chicago, IIl.: Life in Christ Publishers, 
1958. Pp. 286. $1.00. 


Participation in the liturgy and membership in the Mystical Body, 
with Christ our Lord as the Head, take on a deeper and more real meaning 
when introduced through the use of Life in Christ. This new catechism 
was written by two Chicago priests after many years of work with con- 
verts. It contains the essentials of our Holy Faith and presents them 
as a living organic whole. 

The book consists of five parts, comprising a total of forty-four sections 
or chapters, each of which opens with a Bible excerpt and a brief explana- 
tion. This gives the setting for the doctrine or dogma which is explained 
by means of questions and answers, together with more scriptural passages 
to substantiate them. Annotated recommended readings, which follow 
each division of the book, with a more lengthy list at the end of the book, 
give both the student and the teacher an excellent selection to supplement 
the instruction. 

America is ready for a new approach to the catechetical method in 
teaching Christian Doctrine. France and Germany have shown the way. 
The adaptive way, developed by the Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart 
for Confraternity classes, called for much leafing through the conventional 
catechism in order to present the doctrine to the child psychologically. 
Father Hofinger’s The Art of Teaching Christian Doctrine called for “a 
progressive initiation into the mystery of Christ,” but Fathers Killgallon 
and Weber are the first to depart from the standard sequence of creed, 
commandments, and sacraments, and to present a handbook of the essen- 
tials of our Holy Faith in logical sequence beginning with the reason for 
creation and ending with the final glory of the Church. This is the fruit 
of their apostolate, but it has had the approval and advice of outstanding 
specialists in the field of Scripture and dogmatic theology, of Christian 
Social Action, and of the lay apostolate. 

The gradual introduction to the liturgy, the public and private devo- 
tions of the Church, and the religious practices of our Holy Faith is a real 
boon to the convent. The neophyte is not bewildered with a long list of 
do’s and dont’s but learns the externals of the Christian religion as a logical 
outgrowth of our beliefs. 


Sister Ethelburg Leuschen, O.S.B. 
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MATTHEW PARIS. By Richard Vaughan. Cambridge University Press, 
1958. Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and Thought, edited by 
M. D. Knowles. n.s. vol. 6. Pp. xii, 287. $7.50. 


Matthew Paris was a thirteenth-century Benedictine monk of St. 
Albans in England. He re-edited the historical chronicle of Roger Wen- 
dover and continued it in his own Chronica Majora to the year 1259. 
As an historian, though, the author of the present study thinks him of 
“little significance,” and asserts that “the real importance of Matthew’s 
writing lies in his detailed account of the events of his own lifetime.” 
Of these he wrote more fully than almost any other medieval author, and 
certainly more readably. ‘“‘He was a jack-of-all-trades, a story-teller, a 
crusty old gossip; but his stolid, earthy, kindly, prejudiced figure deserves 
a place, though a very subordinate one, among the great personalities of 
the age” (Epilogue). 

It is to determine that place and to record his researches on Matthew 
Paris’ historical manuscripts that Dr. Vaughan has added this erudite 
volume to the new series of the Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and 
Thought. He defends his theories about the existing manuscripts: con- 
tents, handwriting and authorship, chronology and interrelationships; and 
he describes carefully the different phases of Matthew’s work —as a 
chronicler, a hagiologist, an artist, etc. The book is well organized and 
fully documented, and it contains, besides a complete bibliography and 
an index, a fine set of plates reproducing important parts of the manuscripts. 

One of the most interesting parts of the book is the brief personality 
sketch of Matthew, reconstructed — since very little is known of him 
otherwise — from his writings. That a Benedictine monk of the thirteenth 
century should be “the first recognizable personification of John Bull” 
is a fascinating idea. 

Of particular interest to Benedictines in this study is the statement 
chat Matthew took especial care to record Benedictine ‘news’, whether 
quarrels among monks, or statutes of provincial chapters. Also he de- 
votes much space in the Chronica Majora to the day-to-day occurrences 
at his own house of St. Albans. 


Sister Mary Brian Walsh, O.S.B. 


HANDBOOK OF MORAL THEOLOGY. By Dominic M. Pruemmer, O.P. 
Translated by Gerald W. Shelton, S.T.L. Adapted for American 
usage by John G. Nolan, S.T.D. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
1987, Pp. 496. $4.00. 


This work by Father Pruemmer is perhaps best used by priests and 
seminarians who will find in it a helpful summary of their more complete 
course in Moral Theology and a handy reference work for a brief solution 
of moral problems that are presented to them. The index, for this pur- 
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pose, is rather complete and detailed, and the entire presentation of the 
matter follows exactly the scheme used in his larger work, Manuale The- 
ologiae Moralis. 

Father Pruemmer wisely cautions that no seminarian can acquire a 
sufficient knowledge of moral theology from a summary alone. This is 
because it is the function of moral theology not only to make statements 
but to substantiate them. In a handbook, for brevity’s sake, many of 
the various proofs, arguments, and examples, which the seminarian needs 
carefully to study, have to be omitted. The Handbook’s use by laymen 
in general, it seems, should be accompanied by a healthy willingness to 
consult a priest or other trained theologian for further clarification. The 
reason for this is that recourse to brief and summary statements of prin- 
ciples covering matter not previously explored in the moral manuals 
sometimes leaves much to be desired when making applications to con- 
crete moral problems. 

Father Pruemmer, one of the outstanding moral theologians in modern 
times, accomplished a very fine work in his Manuale, and in the condensa- 
tion of it he has also done well. Its editing for American usage, however, 
has in several instances fallen short of expectations. On p. 120, in giving 
norms for relative and absolute grave matter in theft, figures are quoted 
in francs and pounds instead of in dollars. Also, if we convert these to 
dollars, the norms arrived at are far below those presently given by authori- 
tative American theologians. On p. 225, in the article on abstinence and 
fasting, we read that “‘any drink which has a notable nutritive value can- 
not be regarded as a pure liquid, such as milk, or chocolate made with 
milk.” This surely is not in accord with the commonly accepted opinion 
of theologians in the United States, where milk is permitted between 
meals to one who is fasting, or, in the case of the Eucharistic fast, is allow- 
ed up to one hour before receiving Holy Communion. These minor points 
are by no means to be regarded as a serious drawback to the outstanding 
value of the book, since one ordinarily consults more than a single moral 
book in arriving at a solution of what might be regarded as disputed points. 

Without doubt this Handbook will prove of valuable assistance for the 
priest or seminarian to have within easy reach. It will be especially ap- 
preciated by those who are familiar with Father Pruemmer’s Manuale, 
and who prefer the approach of Saint Thomas to the Christian life, from 
the standpoint of the moral virtues rather than the Commandments. 


Rev. Thomas O’Connor, O.S.B. 
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Notes on Our Contributors 


Gordon Bodenwein, A.M., S.T.D. (St. Gertrude: Not an Abbess’’), 
a resident of Mexico for the past ten years, has contributed several ar- 
ticles to the Review. 


Reverend Florian Demmer, O.S.B., A.M. (The Holy Rule: Notes on 
St. Benedict’s Legislation for Monks) is Master of Novices in St. Benedict’s 
Abbey, Atchison, Kansas, and is also a member of the department of his- 
tory in the College. 


Sister Alfreda Elsensohn, O.S.B., Ph.D. (Benedictinism Through Chang- 
ing Centuries and A History of Benedictine Nuns) is the author of a two- 
volume work, Pioneer Days in Idaho County. She is a member of St. 
Gertrude’s Convent, Cottonwood, Idaho. 


Reverend Thomas O’Connor, O.S.B., S.T.L. (Handbook of Moral The- 
ology) teaches moral theology in St. Maur’s Seminary, South Union, Ken- 
tucky. 


All other contributors are members of the community of Mount St. 
Scholastica, Atchison, Kansas. 


NOTICES OF EXPIRATION are not mailed, but we hope that old 
and new subscribers will send in their subscriptions at an early date. 
Prompt attention to this matter will enable us to prepare our mailing 
list for the next issue. Subscription price for the BENEDICTINE RE- 
VIEW is $2.00. 
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